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Football FA Cup final: Arsenal 2 Newcastle 0 


Red-hot Arsenal earn 
Double distinction 


David Lacey at Wembley Howey for the second after 69. 

Towards the end, Kenny Dalglish's I 

T HIS time the FA Cup followed heavy-legged Newcastle players i 
the league championship lo were reduced to going through the 
Highbury at the double, motions. 


Highbury at the double, motions. 


There have been more distin- 
guished Wembley triumphs, bul it is J 


hard to remember n final being won never been in serious doubt. Realis- I 


with the sheer pace of Arsenal's 


tically the only points at it 


lory over Newcastle la si Saturday, whether Arsfrne Wenger’s side 


i success dial owed so much lo 


uld reproduce at Wembley the 


I lie contribution of n single player, quality of football which had iiccom- 1 


11 this case Ray Parlour. 

Unless Glenn Huddle changes his 


panled their surge to the title and. if 
so, what fresh means Newcastle 


mind. Parlour will not make even the could find to stop them. 


uiilur fringes of l he England World The answer was that, given the 


Cup squad. To the uninitiated, after apposition's manifold limitations. 

Iliis ijerfornmnce, Hit- Aiwnal Ilian's Arsenal played only as well as [hey Up for the Cup . . . SkipperTony Adams lifts the trophy at Wembley 
early exclusion from Hoddlos plans needed to in the heat. There were 
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liVbek ending May 31 . 1 998 


China puts 
brave face 
on HK poll 
I setback 


Andrew Higgins in Hong Kong 


will be as deep a mystery 


times, particularly in the first half, cure the Double as a player-man- I ment at Liverpool and Blnckburn is I lions wilh Martin Keown and Tun 


tinned involvement in llicin of New- when their passing became uncliai- ager. A week earlier he had scored 


W.MM- I aai<ri. n wetiv niiiiL-i uc iiiiu sluicu i a iiuiuer 01 record, but the further Adams, gelling himself caulks 
aclenstically slipshod and. though the goal at Chelsea which returned his playing days fall behind him the fur a late hinge on the Inlier at tb 


Like David Baity, another Eng- Anelka coped well enough without l he league championship to Anfield more caul 

laud medium-pacer. Lee put in 90 the assistance of the unfit Dennis from Goodison. How far away all and Warn 


ius he becomes. Pislnne 
l Barton were supposed 1 


— a ftuuiu mih »muni as n iNewcasiic sine lo gang up mi Uvermars, Dm Ihi 

.mmcKm. biit apart from Batty ruf- have benefited from ihe Dulch- shorn of the idiosyncratic bill be- aliening goal destroyed dim plan, 

tlmg Patrick Vieira early on with a man's cultured presence. guiling talents of Kevin Keegan's Meanwhile tile ease wilii which I'ar- 

c _ W{,s ll, e t Wenger, already assured of a team trundled into action along pre- lour cnntimtally sped past Sinan 


end of Ihe first half. > 

The i nte moan ml uf pure Shraw 
ctinif in the ijfnh miiuiie, cvurli-j 
of Kt-nwn treading on Ihe W 
Shearer's speed of reunion »:• 
hreallilaltiug as lie iimvcd arw- 


V L .vl. 1 . I' imuieu 11110 action along pre- tour cmuimiuiiy sped past smart h real limiting as lie nmvetl anv- 

\ , 8 I , J> J ogress u n scunid Don- place in English football history by dictable lines, like trams caught up Pearce became an embarmssmem. tin* ilefi'iKler UlWc whippuiRaL' 
Die. j iirlour became the uunnnahiig becoiiimg the- first foreign manager in a Fnrmuln One race. Yet Newcastle did not try lo carry ft ml shut beyond iltr reach nfl'arl 

in Iuence as Newcastle s midfield to lake a team to the championship. Though the performance was the game lu Arsenal until the match Seaman, on lv to see ilie ball cann« . 

Was lncreasmclv miUlankei and nnw ft hsr tn a/, uAili 1 ,'id /llcim ... „ ,1 1. ..j- . , . . . » . 


was mcreaangly ouulanked and now has a bar to go with his distin- nowhere near as abject as the was more titan half lost, and back off the inside of I he far past 


outrun. It had Speed but no pace. gu ished service medal. A long and supine response of Joe Harvey’s Dalglish’s substitutions were mere 


The goals said it all. M are Over- lucrative con tract at Highbury team to Liverpool's bewildering pal- afterthoughts. 


mars, released by a seuup from j should be his for the taking, the terns of passing and movement 


1'wo minutes earlier NW 1 
Diibi/.as, Newcastle's Greek tfentf I 


outstripped Champions League less so. 


Tlie absence of an unfit Keith back, had headed a free-kick to 


Atrioaonrirr, Dtatr n t r r 7‘ft" | -----r---- — — I the 1974 final, Newcastle’s followers Gillespie condemned Alan Shearer Lee against the Arsenal bar. Fvx 

Atesssmuro tristtme for the first after It is L. years since Kenny went home feeling more disgrun- to a Cup final without crosses. The minutes later Anelka put the ev: 1 


23 minutest' Nicolas Anelka, set up Dalglish helped Liverpool beat tied than ever. 


by Parlour’s pass, outran Stc-ve I Everton in the FA Cup final 


England striker spent much of his cume beyond whatever doubt mist. 1 


Dalglish's success in manage- l time in ione and fruitless confront a- I still have lingered on. 


Cryptic crossword by Rover 



6 Normal on Frank (15) 

7 Way out of the Maze? (6) 

8 A spinner whose pride's hurt (6) 

15 Philosopher arouses new 
University (8) 

16 Religious leader spilling pail In 
church (6) 

1 7 Refuse, but put up chance to 
win something (4-3) 

1 8 Beggar missing his first boat (7) 
20 “My herd's astrayl'': Bo’ Peep 

and sheep did (6) 

, 23 Sailor caught harbouring a poet 
(5) 


Scottish Cup final: Heart of Midlothian 2 Rangers 1 


Stout Hearts win the day 


Patrick Qlenn at Celtic Park 


¥ W Jim Jefferies did not have 
to win the cup to be named 
Bell's Manager of the Year. But 
steering Hearts to their first tro- 
phy in almost four decades was 
exhilarating vindication of the 
panellists' judgment. 

Jefferies was presented with 
the award at the annual dinner 


nienal and their prospects, In- 
cluding an increase in season- 
ticket sales, give them a chww 4 
of achieving financial atebllity 
tiiut they have not enjoyed sintf i 
the seventies. 

Walter Smith, the outgoing 
Rangers inanager, was not 
helped by the suspension of J<w* ; 
Alberta, the injury to Jonas 
Them and the transfer to 
Middlesbrough of Paul j 


of the Scottish Football Writers' Gascoigne, which stripped twW 

Association last Sunday, but it his first-choice midfield. 


did not compare with the He was left with such playw* j 

elation induced by his beloved as Stuart McCall, lan Fergus® 1 , 
club's achievement the day and Rino Gattuao, who we u® I 

before. celebrated for their creativity- , 

‘1 knew nothing would com- Ian Durrant replaced McCflU 

pare with this,” said Jefferies midway through the second n«“' j 

after Hearts won the cup the first but by then the Edinburgh 810 

rtmo slnpp 1 Qrtft. thol* lnot 0.0 .in find the CUP W® 0 


1 Ball-girls who miss Ihe trip? (1 1 ) 

9 Barnacle Bill, perhaps (7) 

10 it could clear the ball (3-4) 

T 1 Wilh character (9) 

12 What the gondolier did with 
quiet song (5) 

13 Nobleman In Pearly Klngfe court 
(4) 

1 4 Meet her of great potential (10) 

16 Comedians making a big hit (10) 

( 1 9 On safari, keeps at a distance 
(4) I 

21 What Romulus called his 
guardian constellation (5) 

22 How a gully ran uneasily? (9) I 


I 24 Contemporary stage (7) 

25 Keep quiet about trip up raised 
! walk (7) 

26 Timberline in novelists state of 
repose (1 1) 


time since 1956; their last 
trophy of any kind had been the 
League Cup of 1962. 

It was Jefferies's husbanding 


were 2-0 up and the cup wb® 
being decorated with maroon- 
and-white ribbons. 

Colin Cameron converted J 


r . v-ucug, a leader or me 

democratic party. "I don't think 'one 
ouiitry, two systems’ can really 
;'?f k 10 the long run. We are all 
ine-w. Why should Hong Kong 
elections but not the 

mainland?" 

inland media gave exten- 
2 average to the turmoil in Inilo- 
' a f w . hlle barely mentioning the 
, protests of students whose 
Ja£JT ,l0n °! the P ar >iament in 
1 revived uncomfortaole 

'A-hn 0ries -°^ Chinese students 
■ i!ixii° CCUpietl Square in 


■ULtiUWUUU LUUJULiUILjUJ 


1 Cheeky kids who steal fish in 
person (15) 

2 Coleridge was one who played 
for Surrey and England (5) 

3 Mix-up when old Welsh boxer 
has a turn (7) 

4 Outstanding, like some one 
expecting too much? (7) 

5 Type of cultured Mex. pearl (8) 
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of meagre means which brought penalty awarded after on £. : ^ 
him recognition from the media seconds when Ferguson WPP*" 
as well as triumph In the cup. Steve Fulton. In the B2nd : 


rcrcmnrrnn noraamoel 


him recognition from the media 
as well as triumph In the cup. 

Jefferies’B extraordinary ex- 
ploitation of the Bosnian ruling 
— he signed the Frenchmen 
Gilles Rousset and Stephane 
Adam, Stefan o Salvator! from 
Italy, and Thomas Flogel from 
Austria — has allowed the chib’r 
directors to complete Tyne- 
castie’s redevelopment Hearts 
are still in debt, but the 
progress they hove made in the 
past two years Jiae been pheno- 


minute Adam brushed paatj , 

somnolent Lorenzo Amoruw | 
coUect Roussefs long l» n ■ i 

free-kick and drive it oVerjhe | 
line off the goalkeeper Anoy I 

Goram. . i 

Ally McCciat, who ■? ,, 

Stanle Stensaaa at 


placed Staale Stensaaa 
time, pulled a goal bacl 


Rangers* only impact on a * 
| Hearts defence. ‘ ■ 
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w ruler stepped to the miu’o- 
phone in Jakarta's Merdekn Palace 
| last week to bow to an unstoppable 
momentum for change, Chinese 
j Revision screens carrying (he 
pictures from CNN suddenly went 
l blank. Pi fuzzy fog enveloped the 
i live satellite images uf President 
I Suharto's surrender. 

I More- threatening in leaders in 
.' Ming, though, may be the images 
1 that (lashed across the big elec- 
I ironic screens in the Hong Kong 
1 Exhibition nntl Cnnveiilion Cent re- 
"n Monday. They gave the linul 
. r ^'ills of the first demncralic el«:c- 
i **» lwW on Chinese territory since 
'he 1949 revolution. 

Insreart of concealing the vole. 
Uiina's official media celebrated it. 
Indeed, the official New China 
Agency (Xinhua) scooped 
,,en i Hong Kong's electoral com- 
iri.^ion to announce a Urrnoul uf 
cent in last Sunday's poll. 

In a city supposedly uninterested 
■o fHiliiks. nearly 1.5 million people 
''raved torrential rains lu vote. Tire 
■urnout not only confounded Hong 
Mug pundits but challenged the 
! f0re principles of socalled Asian 
i values — an authoritarian creed 
^ady jettisoned in South Korea, 
lai ' v an, the Philippines, and most 
[Wendy Indonesia, bul still em- 
braced in Beijing. 

People in the rest of China will 
w thinking, 'If Hong Kong can have I 
tJ ?Pen election, why not us?' " I 

q Andrew Cheng, a leader of the 



Arms row follows 
Ulster’s Yes vote 


Asian values under attack . . . Students In Indonesia celebrate after 
President Suharto bowed to pressure and stood down after ruling 
his country for 32 years (see story, page 3) photo choo vou-kong 


; | ^''JOcratic reforms in Taiwan 
hern treated with much the 
In-lit' ;, Cu !) lem P 1, When the island 
' I,.,., . ,l . r ? t reR l pvesitlemial elec- 
"ii R ' h 19% ’ China re- 
( | ^Irii by testing ballistic missiles 

master. Iiow- 
l, r ,’. 1 '|! n K bas had to applaud a 
' ,l M M 1 "*- while far from fullv 


; CZJ™' ^ ar fronl 

I I'liton would niark 0 revo- 
■ n n ilLi Were , extended kom the 
! ! ™ ln W ° ple Uvi ' 1B in Britai "’ 8 
j^tajjThltaWWItah. 


! demot-rniu , . lna Wl11 le0r n that 
dte chaos,- do not neces- 


sarily lead to confrontation between 
the elected assembly and the gov- 
ernment, do not necessarily make 
political parties adopt a short- 
sighted populist line," said Tsang 
Yok-shing, leader of the main pro- 
Beijing party, the Democratic Al- 
liance for the Betterment of Hong 
Kong. 

Mr Tseng scraped to victory In 
Kowloon West Ironically, his vic- 
tory, along with that of a handful of 
other pro-Beijing candidates who 
dared to stand for directly elected 
seats, may sharpen Beijing's un- 
ease. China will find It more difficult 
to dismiss an election won by Borne 
of its supporters. 

Compared with Hong Kong's pre- 
vious election in 1995. last Sunday's 
poll was in some ways a step back- 
wards. It was less democratic than 
the last British^superyised poll, held 
under an electoral system devised 
by the governor. Chris Patten. 

With Mr Patten gone and, his 
reforms scrapped, Hong Kong 
retreated to a system in which 40 of 
the 60 members of the legislative 
council; were chosen by small 
groups of professionals and an 
electoral college stacked with pro- 
Beying stalwarts. 

The big winners in the 20 con- 
tests In which universal suffrage 
applied were the Democratic party 
and its allies. Their Buccess, though, 


was more than offset by the 
strength of their opponents in the 
so-called "functional constituen- 
cies". While the Democratic party 
leader. Martin Lee, won a seat with 
143,843 votes, an insurance broker 
secured a “functional constituency" 
seat with 94 votes. 

Such unfairness outraged Hong 
Kong democrats and provoked a 
demand for all members to be 
directly elected in future. Even pro- 
China candidates such as MrTsang 
voiced unease. 

China, and the man it appointed 
to run Hong Kong, the shipping ty- 
coon Tung Chee-hwa, have made it 
clear that they will resist attempts to 
speed up the pace of democratic re- 
form outlined in the Basic Law, a 
constitution scripted by Beijing. A 
bigger headache for Chinn, though, 
will be calls in other parts of die 
country for a taste of what Hong 
Kong already has. • . 

"The presence of Hong Kong as a 
free and open society within Chi- 
nese territory ... has n tremendous 
impact on China," said Albert Ho. 
another Democratic party victor. 

"People here speak their mind 
without fear; . . . Across the Shen- 
zhen river there are 30 many prohi- 
bitions. People will ask: why the 
difference?" 


Comment, page 12 


D AVID TRIMBLE, lender uf 
the Ulster Unionists, sig- 
nalled the nexi phase in 
Nurthern Ireland's political trans- 
fnrmnliun last Sunday when he de- 
manded n clear pledge from the 
Sinn Fein president. Gerry Adams, 
that the IRA wns finished with vio- 
lence for good. 

Mr Trimble, buoyed by an im- 
pressive 71.1 per cent vou* fur thr- 
Good Friday agreement, said it was 
vital now dial Sinn Fein realised 
there was neither support nor just i- 
ficaiicjii fur unde iiiiktii ric met hods. 
The Yes campaign was backed by at 
least 9f> percent of nationalists. 

Mr Triinbli- said: -IV time lias 
cmne lor Mr Adams lu deliver. It 
could start oft wilh :i clear stale- 
merit llml this squalid little war is 
over; that ill ere is a com mil men 1 tu 
peacHul means; that there will be 
no return to violence." 

Northern Ireland voted 71.1 per 
11*111 tu ‘Jd.V> per ceil l in lavonr uf the 
agreement, which will involve eleci- 
iiiRa loH-seat assembly 011 June 25. 
Voters in Ihe Irish Republic also 
uverwhelmiugly ratified Ihe deal, 
though they were asked if they 
agreed to the republic waiving its 
constitutional claim to the North. 

It was the first all-Ireland poll 
since 1918. The results came on the 
200th anniversary of the 1798 rebel- 
lion, when Protestant and Catholics 
joined forces against their English 
oppressors. 

Mr Adams repeated his demands 
to meet Mr Trimble, who so far has 
refused to speak to him. Hie Sinn 
Fein leader wants to discuss this 
July’s annual Orange march at 
D rum ere e, near Portadown, Co Ar- 
magh. He wants Mr Trimble, whose 
Upper Bann constituency includes 
Drumcree, to use his influence to 
stop the Protestant parade. 

The march has sparked violent 
1 clashes for the past four years as the 
Orangemen tried to march down 
die nationalist Garvaghy Road. 
There are fears that this year will be 
the worst yet. 

Mr Adams refused to talk about 
decommissioning weapons until 
after Drumcree. “You talk to me 
about decommissioning. Talk to me 
about that after July 12 if these 
parades go ahead. Talk to me about 
it after the Tour of the Nor th in 
Belfast. Talk to me if the RUC hack 
their way down the Garvaghy 
Road." Mr Adams said on Sunday. 

Mr Trimble, himself an Orange- 
man. is on weak ground at Drum- 
cree. He won the leadership of the 
Ulster Unionists in 199f> after his 
hardline stance in backing the 
Orangemen’s right to march there. 

Mr Adams, who said the signifi- 
cance of the peace deal was that the 
guns were silent, appeared to be at- 
tempting to deflect attention from 
decommissioning of weapons. It is 
the one issue that threatens the 


Northern Ireland 



O Electorate 1,175,403 
O Turnout 80.98% (951,345) 


Republic of Ireland 



94.30% ^ S.61% 

1 .442.563 votes 85.748 votes 


EleotoratB 2,749,208 
^TWiout 68,00% (1 ,528,33 1) 


working of t lie assembly and power- 
sharing executive. The agreement 
binds parties only to using their 
influence to try to ensure all para- 
military weapons are handed in 
within two years. 

Although the deal contains no 
guarantees, the British and Irish 
governments have pledged to have 
decommissioning schemes in force 
by the end of next month. 


EU waters down 
arms sales code 


California counts 
cost of dreaming 


South Lebanon 
makes Israel bleed 


The Pope takes 22 
on the pagans 


Multinationals and 23 
their unholy pacts 





2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Innocent victims of 
free-market dogma 


w^gie O’Kfine on her moving 
article on the implications of inter- 
national debt for the health of the 
poor In Africa (She is three and suf- 
fers from a plague that kills millions 
— the plague of debt. May 17). I 
wish the campaign on debt relief 
every success. 

It is worth remembering, though, 
that demands for debt repayments 
are not tlie only assistance that the 
international financial community /Weekly publish an article that 
offers to the grim reaper in Africa, highlights the plight of some of the 
The structural adjustment pro- world's neglected people, in this 
grammes that have swept through case Niger. But while it is good to 
the continent in the wake of the make readers aware of such suffer- 
debt criste have been characterised ing, the report is not likely to stir up 
by the indiscriminate imposition of much action among the inter- 
free-market dogma. In the health national organisations. Niger is, un- 
sector this has been nothing short fortunately, among the world's 
of a disaster. forgotten and neglected countries, 

liberalisation of pharmaceuticals long ago abandoned by the colonial 
markets lias opened the floodgates powers, devoid of significant natural 
for adulterated and fake drugs, for resources that might be coveted by 
over-the-counter sales of inappropri- the multinational companies, and 
ate medicines, and for self-medica- unlikely to be targeted for hi-tech, 
don with sub-therapeutic doses, expensive medicines to treat high- 
Life-thr eaten ing diseases such as profile diseases, 
malaria are growing more and more The result is a shortage of simple 
resistant to treatments, while essen- medical supplies to treat what are 
tial drug programmes, aiming to en- normally controllable infections, to- 
sure rational and cost-effective use of getlier with malnutrition, the cause 
the appropriate generic medicines, of the victims' underlying immune 
have been left in tatters. deficiency, and a lack of clean water. 

Health markets are notoriously Yet there are simple solutions to 
inequitable and are being reined in these problems. The amount of 
with managed care programmes money it cost to organise and exe- 
even in the United States, but at the cute BUI Clinton’s useless hut much- 
same time Africans are being forced hyped jaunt through Africa would 
to see health care increasingly as a probably have been enough to fight 
financial transaction, with fee-for- the diseases discussed in the arti- 
services becoming the norm. In cle. Cancellation of the repayment 
Sub-Saliaran Africa, hospitals re- debt, a ploy used by the super 
main empty in precisely those powers elsewhere to political advan- 
places where they are most needed, tage. would free up valuable funds 
because the fees are not affordable, to spend on a basic health-delivery 
Yet the amounts of money involved system, at least in theory. 
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are tiny in comparison with military 
budgets, or the overall debt burden, 
never mind the volumes of money 
used to bail out banks over-exposed 
in Mexico or South Korea. 

When will the rich wake up to 
some of their responsibilities? 
Granville Richardson, 

Sa ivst on, Cambridge 
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However, 1 don’t expect much 
action from these quarters. What 
about die World Health Organisa- 
tion and the big aid organisations? 
They are probably too busy chasing 
after the fashionable “epidemics" 
and famines. 

Jim Hudson. 

Richmond, BC, Canada 


/ industrialised states, the Euro- 
pean Union, the International Mon- 
etary Fluid and the World Bank 
give money to Third World govern- 
ments which they then spend un- 
wisely or corruptly, The truth is that 
Third World countries do not actu- 
ally receive money from First World 
“donors". Instead, “donor** countries 
provide loans to Third World coun- 
tries to pay off earlier debts to 
"donor" countries. Third World 
countries do not have use of this 
money. 

Another common aid cycle goes 
like this: a "donor” persuades a 
Third World "beneficiary’’ to accept 
a loan to pay for a project within the 
“beneficiary’s” borders, the contract 
for which must be awarded to a 
company based in the "donor" coun- 
try. Again the Third World country 
does not get use of the money. 

By these and other means, 
“loans" never leave "donor” coun- 
tries; the money is merely recycled 
among the "donors". 

Hosea Jaffe, 

London 


Chomsky, present 
and correct 


n on Professor Noam Chomsky 
was both gratuitous and a trifle in- 
sidious (Prophet of the left rooted in 
the past, May 17). If Prof Chomsky’s 
"old, meticulous researches into the 
inequities of US policy in Guatemala 
in the 19509 and Cuba in the 1960s 
continued to form the basi9 of his 
case against Washington” — which 
is probably an unfair assessment, 
given that Young himself cites the 
professor’s elucidation of the Multi- 
lateral Agreement on Investment — 
it is worth remembering that 
wherens the means of extending 
Washington's diktat may have 
changed somewhat, the subjuga- 
tor y alms remain die same. 

The hypocrisies, prejudices anti 
disinformation against which Prof 
Chomsky raises his voice are rooted 
considerably further in the past 
than his message. While die intel- 
lectual left's inability comprehen- 
sively to posit a feasible and 
coherent alternative to capitalism 
gone wild is indeed a daw that must 
be remedied, it is patently false to 
suggest that it is specifically a post- 
cold war shortcoming: for much of 
the left, the neo-Stnlinist Soviet 
model was but an unattractive par- 
ody of socialism. 

Even more unpalatable is the im- 
plication — the "ethical” foreign pol- 
icy angle, for example — that the 
left has little choice but to operate 
within the frameworks delineated 
by those who wield political and 
economic power. 

MahirAli, 

Mortdale, NSW, Australia 


II UGO YOUNG may well suggest 
If that both Professor Chomsky's 
views and those of a "progressive- 
radical” persuasion are rooted in the 
past and dismiss them, but unfortu- 
nately he misses the point, ie, capi- 
i talism works exceedingly well for a 


tiny percentage of die world's popu- 
lation, but dooms the vast majority 
to a life of inequality and poverty. 
Instead of these "progressive-radi- 
cal" views "being fated to trawl the 
Internet in search of confirmation", 
one could look at the same issue of 
the Guardian Weekly itself — |inge 1 
(Plague that kills millions, the 
plague of debt), page 3 (Indonesia 
revolt turns to violence) , page 5 
(Lifespan in West) and Page 14 
(Why the poor are picking up the 
tab) — for proof that such a critique 
is more relevant than ever. 

Richard Neal, 

Vancouver, Canada 


Still fighting 
old battles 


\A/HILE I condemn the crimes 
V V against humanity committed 
by die Japanese military during the 
second world war, the A-Class war 
criminals were prosecuted under 
the Tokyo trial of 1946, and compen- 
sation was agreed and paid in the 
San Francisco Peace Treaty of 1947 
(The Week in Britain, May 24). 

Why attach blame to those born 
after the second world war or those 
who were children during it? Em- 
peror Akihito was only seven when 
Japan entered the war and it was 
neither his decision nor request to 
be given this Order of the Garter. 
Has Great Britain ever apologised 
or offered compensation for die 
Opium war? 

C K Uekawa, 

University of Brighton 


LJ not one of the victims of Japan- 
ese atrocities came forward to de- 
mand that the Queen apologise to die 
relatives of the victims of the Jalian- 
wala Bagh massacre in Amritsar. 
SJalundhwala, 

Mumbai, India 


Not so rosy for 
the workers 


I given to the new agro-industries in 
Kenya (Bloom or bust?, April 19). 
However, the picture drawn by Fred 
Pearce of the businesses owned by 
Dicky Evans and the like was unfor- 
tunately a bit too rosy. Claiming that 
people are being employed without 
wrecking their health is too much 
beside the truth. Giving regular 
acetylcholinesterase tests is not 
enough and will not protect the indi- 
vidual worker if the results of the 
tests do not bring about preventive 
action (other than laying off work- 
ers with dangerously low levels). 

A recent independent study 
among "well-protected" pesticide 
applicators from the large flowers 
and vegetables estates revealed that 
these workers had their cholin- 
esterase level on average 36 per cent 
below their baseline level when ap- 
plying pesticides. According to 
guidelines from the World Health 
Organisation, workers should be re- 
moved when this level is at 70 per 
cent of baseline. 

Growing roses In the Nether- 
lands may cost more energy for 
lighting and extra heating, but 
workers’ health and the natural en- 
vironment are not treated as com- 
modities that can be used without a 
conscience — as seems to be the 
case in Kenya. 

Hans Kromhout, 

Mrnnza, Tanzania 


~T~HE political debate in German I 
/ still centres on the neo-Nil 
gains in the stole election ufSawfy' 
Anhalt (Immigrants targeted hi I 
wake of far-right win. May I0).bn| 
instead of an analytical approach 1 
to how to tackle prevailing rata i 
altitudes and activities, the m\\ 
governing forces in Bonn — espe- fVW 
dally the Bavarian CSU — provide / 
us with only an ambivalent picture 
Their rationale seems to be to I 
integrate any anti-foreigner pro^l 
gnnda spread by the far right DVuj 
(German People’s Union) into their ' 
current pre-election campaign. ! ; 
doubt that the incorporation o( 
extreme-right attitudes into Geraaa 
politics can under any circum- 
stances be the answer to the phe- ■ 
nomenal increase in racist ntiacksln 1 
this country. 

Mirja Undberg . 

Schwabach, Germany 


A STRIKING miner sits on a 
railway line to block trains 
near the Siberian town of 
Prokopyevsk last week. 

On Monday miners disman- 
tled barricades on the Trans- 
Siberian and most other railways 
after a two-week strike, but said 
they would return if the govern- 
ment falls to pay several months 
of overdue wages and meet other 
demands. However, several 
thousand miners in northern 
Russia vowed to continue strik- 
ing and blocking a railway. 

The blockades stranded more 
than 600 trains throughout 
Russia at the peak of die strike 
last week and forced senior 
cabinet ministers to rush to 
mining regions to stop the crisis 
from growing into a nationwide 
strike. The railway ministry sAid 
that the strike had cost railrouds 
$58 million in lost revenues and 
another 8 123 million for such 
items ns protecting freight in 
Idled trains. 
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n ties opposed to the Incum- 
bent Socialists! opening the way 
for a centre-right coalition. Final 
results gave the Civic Party 148 
seats in the 386-member parlia- 
ment. The Socialists were 
second with 134 seats. 

Washington Post, page 1 5 i 


I gunmen and three others 
suspected of organising an 
attack on tlie human rights ac- 
tivist Akin Birdal. The suspects 
were said to be former members 
of an ultm-nntionnllst group. 


I killing nine German tourists 
anil their Egyptian driver outside 
tiie Egyptian Museum have been 
hanged in prison. 


/ quence* of India's recent nudes I 
testing is the backlash directed to »■ 
wards certain charities working in I 
that country (May 24). Many peo- 
ple's knee-jerk reaction may well bt 
"Well if they can afford nuefar 
weajwns I’m not giving my mootf 
for . . .“ The sanctions will not 1» 
long, certainly if India signs up w 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty, but 
the long-term effects of the political 
fallout on charities working in Info 
may well cause lasting damage. 
Chris Gtaituidl. 

Carharrach. Cornwall , 


Suharto finally bows out 


/ Bishop Trevor Huddleston I spt* 
led a mysterious anomaly. Acoori 
ing to your piece, Huddles!* [ 
entered this world as a result of \ 
maculate conception, and to his b j 
liter no less: "Huddleston was bow * 
in Bedford, the son of Captain Sr u 
Ernest Whiteside Huddleston." lb 
father was absent for the first set® 
yearn of his life, so the influences oa 
him Imd to coine from somewj** 
or someone. Could that pojsiwf . 
have been from his nnmenliond 
mother? 

Sheila Atalovany-Chewllier. 

Paris. France 

A BOUT a year ago I respond !, 
/-tin a question In the GusnW-j 
Weekly's Notes S Queries section..; 
stating lliat Ecuador was oners*', 
try which did not possess a Met* 
aid's restaurant. Since tlieo me, 
last-food chain lias opened®* j : 
outlet in Quito ami is in the pn*£ |. 
of opening another, The other “h '., 
while eating Inncll at McDonaM* j 
spied a man several tobies flrmo -j 
joying tits Dig Mac, French . tries ™ 
cola, and rending ... Die Gunn3'«" | 
Weekly. 

Kenneth D MacHorg, 

Quito. Ecuador 
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Andrew Higgins and Nick 
Curamlng-Bruce In Jakarta 

A FTER 32 years in power, 
President Suharto last week 
took barely three minutes to 
! make his exit, finally uttering in a 
j soft voice the words clamoured for 
*> loudly on the streets across a 
I country of more than 200 million 
: people: "I have decided to step 
I down as the president of Indonesia, 
effective today." 

| Asking for forgiveness for “any 
■ mistakes or shortcomings”, in a 
speech televised live from the presi- 
dential mansion in central Jakarta, 

, ;® a ’ 9 k*geat serving ruler acknow- 
ledged that tanks and troops could 
[ no longer sustain a regime deserted 
! "V Wn its most stalwart allies. 

| Moments later, his vice-president, 

; ^haruddin Jusuf Habibie, a Ger- 
man-trained aeronautical engineer 
61, was sworn in as Indonesia’s 
[! ew leader — only the third since 
me country declared independence 
from the Netherlands in 1945. But 
u Jike Mr Suharto’s ascent in 1966. 
''nich launched a so-called New 
J™- foe swearing in of Mr Habibie 
muiates an uncertain Interlude 
ra, her than a new reign. 

Mr Habibie described demands 
. or re ' rj rin as “a fresh current carry- 
, 8 “ s forward into the 21st cen- 
Ur ) r • He endorsed the students’ call 
ur an end to “corruption, collusion i 
d nepotism", but hailed the man 
nu “ ame suc h ills os the "core 
J ltle success of our development". 


Though endorsed immediately 
after his swearing in by the head uf 
the Indonesian armed forces. Gen- 
eral Wiranto, Mr Habibie could 
quickly falter in trying to square his 
suited commitment to reform with 
Ills loyalties to his predecessor. He 
inherits a regime traumatised by 
near-anarchy in Jakarta, ravaged by 
economic crisis and abandoned by its 
ruling party and the United States. 

Mr Suharto's resignation was 
welcomed by students encamped in 
the national parliament building. 
But they quickly refocused their 
anger on his replacement. “Habi- 
bie’s mission is to save Suharto, not 
the country,” said Roy Simangung- 
song, an economics student. “It will 
be hopeless so long as Habibie is in . 
the presidential suite.” 


Habibie: uncertain Interlude 


On Friday Inst week the military 
organised a clear-out of students 
from parliament, offering Mr Habi- 
bie at least hope of some respite 
from student protests. 

Mr Habibie used his first cabinet 
meeting on Monday to announce 
sweeping political, legal and eco- 
nomic reforms, in an effort to calm 
domestic -.igitation ami persuade the 
international financial community 
that he can stabilise the country. 

Yielding to popular demand and 
pressure from cabinet ministers, Mr 
Habibie is committed to holding an 
election “as soon as possible", a 
senior official said. 

The poll would follow an overhaul 
of Indonesia's restrictive election 
laws. Mr Habibie told opposition 
leaders that this should occur 
within a year. 

He also discussed widening the 
right to organise and allowing any- 
one to form a political party, his chief 
spokesman, AkbarTandjung, said. 

The government also took steps 
to curb the economic privileges en- 
joyed by Mr Suharto's rapacious and 
highly unpopular children. Tlie na- 
tional oil company, Pertamina, is to 
drop contracts to sell oil to two affili- 
ates partly owned by the Suharto 
family. Mr Habibie, whom critics call 
a "super nepotist”, has moved rela- 
tives from state-related businesses. 

. But the release of political de- 
'tainees In an effort to break with the 
past and find favour with a sceptical 
public may prove a crucial test of 
Mr Habibie’s plans for reform. 


Milosevic ploy may bring down his empire 


j jnatlun Steele 

T?'. E ) asl ™ aty Screws that hold 
Bpl . lat rem alns of Yugoslavia to- 
I W r V 6 ° L n ver S e of snapping 

Hi, c*i°. o' 5 latest power-play by 
MiW • « 8 J ron S nian ' Slobodan 
luaiii. .5" . *k media and dlplo- 
Rmwi n a tentl011 ^ as f ocus ed on the 
MrMiln ^ u . ei T Ula war in Kosovo, 
ful h,,. , ? s been usin S Peace- 

SJ? Mfhiavelllan means to 
0,1 fhenel 8h- 
ng republic of Montenegro. 

the mi® 1 ™ 1 ' otountainouB region is 
six reoJ£? f I ormer Yugoslavia's 
tair^S. 1 ? w ‘thin the federa- 

ted Croatia, Bosnia and 
tSt S 1 * left In 1991 and 1992. 

— Jr 'tgoatav president may be 


about to send troops to clamp down' 
in Montenegro. But his clumsy 
effort to bolster Belgrade's control 
coiiltl lead in the end to Monte- 
negro’s independence, according to 
regional observers. 

The game cehtrps on parliamen- 
tary elections in Montenegro this 
•weekend, fff Milosevic is trying to 
ensure his fevourites win. But if 
they do not,, he wants tlie means to 
jmpose a state of emergency f and 
rule ! by decree, It is a Byzantine 
struggle that, moved Into high gear 
fast week' tyKen '.Mr. Mltose^c 
packed ‘Radojje Kontic, the 'prime 
minister of^ Yugoslavia. 

■ Mr Kontic, p Mphtenegrin, had 
refused to take Mr Mllofeevic’s side 
to the elections. Through ' State 


television, Mr Milosevic lias been 
whipping Up hostility towards the 
Montenegrin president, Milo 
Djukanovic, who has taken a pro- 
Western line since he narrowly won 
power last year. He defeated Momir 
Bulatovic, a Milosevic ally. 

! Montenegro lias equal status 
with Serbia In Yugoslavia despite 
hairing less than a tenth of Serbia’s 
population — a mere 650,000 peo- 
ple. It is landlocked Serbia’s gate- 
way to Adriatic ports. During the 
weirs with Croatia and Bosnia, Mon- 
tenegro was loyal to Mr Milosevic. 
Jt allowed vicious Serb paramili- 
taries to operate on its territory and 
its troops joined the Serbs in ethnic 
cleansing In Bosnia. ( , 

1 The Albanian majority in'Kosovo, 


Two prominent political prisoners, 
the Inborn - leader Much tar Pakpahan 
and tile Suharto critic Sii Bin tang Pa- 
muiigkas, were freed from Jakarta's 
Cipinnng Prison on Monday. 

Speaking from a prison balcuiiy, 
they earlier told thousands of cheer- 
ing supporters their release was only 
the start of a large-scale amnesty. 
’Tlie government has agreed all 
political prisoners will be selectively 
freed," they said, to loud cheers. 

Amid chaotic scenes at a packed 
news conference inside the prison, 
the justice minister. Mr Muladi. said 
the government would review the 
files of all political prisoners. The 
staged release is expected to take 
three months. 

This is our Bastille day." said I 
Goenawan Moliamed, a former 
magazine editor and respected 
writer, adding that it was Mr Habi- 
bie’s chance “to be remembered in 
Indonesian history as a liberator”. 

But prisoners involved in armed 
uprisings, ordinary criminal of- 
fences. or linked to the violence in 
1965 that followed what the Suharto 
government called a coup attempt 
against then president Sukarno, 
would not be freed, Mr Muladi said. 
Such conditions mean that the East 
Timorese resistance leader, Xanana 
Gusmao, is unlikely to be freed. 

The military also continues to 
oppose the release of those linked 
to the former Communist party, in- 
cluding Cipinang’s longest-serving 
prisoner, Ueutenant-Colonel Latief, 
aged 72, jailed 32 years ago. . 

Martin Woollacott, page 12 
Le Monde, page 13 
Washington Post, page 10 


which is still a Serblati province, 
asks why Montenegro With a third of 
Kosovo’s population should hqve the . 
status of a federal repubjic. If Monte- 
negro goes independent, the Alban- 
ian argument will be unstoppable. 

• Ethnic Albanian leaders . in' 
Kosovo piade new concessions as 
they discussed the province's future 
with Serbian negotiators it) Pristina. 
Under pressure from the United 
States, they abandoned calls for In- 
ter national mediation by meeting 
Mr Milosevic this month. Last week 
they, dropped their insistence tliat 
they would only deal with Yugoslav 
representatives, iso as not to accept 
Serbian jurisdiction in tlie province. 

The Kosovo lead el's are' also 
being squeezed by the growing 
power of the the Kosovo liberation 
Army, which says there can be no' 
deal Shor t of foil independence. 


taut indigenous leaders. 
Francisco de Aasis Araujo, wns 
shot dead as he was parking his 
car in a small town 240km from 
Recife. 


jailed two prominent 
opponents of President [jiurcnt 
Kabila fur violating a twin on 
political activity. Tlie disgraced 
army chief. Mnsnsu Nintiangn, 
was sentenced to 20 years while 
opposition politicinn Joseph 
Olenghankoy got 1 5 years. 


church hi Danville, Illinois, 
injuring about 32 members of 
the mostly white congregation. A 
church 25km away was dam- 
aged in a blast earlier this year. 


in 40 were feared burled after 
an earthquake shook central 


IVl stones and chains broke up 
a democracy rally of about ' 
2,000 atudenta in Teh rim. At 
least 20 people, mostly 
students, were injured. 


I dos overpowered three inen 
who tried to hijaCk a plane en 
route from Baluchistan to 
Karachi, It landed In Hydrabad, 
In Pakistan, butthe hijackers 
were led to believe it had, as 
requested, crossed into India. 


HREB #ang members | 

I convicted of murdering <^ie 

Oscar-winning Killing Fields 
actor Hr Ing Ngov in Los Angeles 
iii 1006 were given prison 
sentences ranging from 26 years 


r anyope who conieatcd his will 
be disinherited. His widow 
^Barbara trill receive $3.5 million 
plus three houses. Children ' . 
Tina, lfrank Jr atitl Naqcy each 
receive $ 200 , 066 , and his first 
wife Nancy $250,000. Fyank Jr 
also gets' die limits tp Sinatra’s 
I sheet music. 
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Anger as EU arms sales code is diluted 


Martin Walker In Brussels 


T HE British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Robin Cook, on Monday 
won European Union back- 
ing for a new code of conduct apply- 
ing his ethical foreign policy to 
arms sales. But he came under 
immediate attack from human 
rights groups for agreeing to 
French demands to water it down. 

Under the agreement, reached at 
a meeting of foreign ministers, the 
15 EU countries set out common 
standards to govern the sale of 
arms to non-EU countries. Under 
them, exports should not be al- 
lowed to states that might use them 
for externa] aggression, internal re- 
pression or supporting terrorism. 

Bur France ensured that a verdict 
on human rights violations that 
would prevent arms sales had to be 
delivered by a “competent body", 
such as the EU, the Council of j 
Europe or the United Nations. 


This puts the threshold of evi- 
dence ominously high. Govern- 
ments suspected of such violations 
have the power to refuse access to 
official monitors — as Algeria did to 
EU officials this year. Any formal 
verdict of human rights abuses 
could therefore be delayed, even 
amid media reports of violations. 

France also ensured that the 
crucial "no undercutting" rule 
would be applied in private. This 
means that if a country seeking to 
buy arms is turned down by Britain, 
and then goes to France. Paris will 
inform London only in private that 
it is considering the request, rather 
than notifying all other EU coun- 
tries. 

While EU countries are to pro- 
vide an annual review of their arms 
sales and a detailed annual report to 
the EU Council of Ministers, there 
is no guarantee that this will be pub- j 
fished, as Mr Cook had hoped. That 
will be up to the Council, despite I 


urgent appeals from human rights 
campaigners and the Scandinavian 
countries that ‘‘transparency" be the 
keystone. 

“We welcome the agreement of a 
code as a first step, but there are 
key areas in which it has to be 
strengthened," said Paul Eavis, 
director of Saferworld, the group 
that has lobbied for the code, along 
with Amnesty, Oxfam and Christian 
Aid. 

"Urgent priorities are ensuring 
that all 15 EU member states are 
informed before one country can 
undercut another’s refusal of an 
arms export, and increasing trans- 
parency and parliamentary scrutiny 
of weapons sales. The recent scenes 
of British-supplied arms being used 
to threaten democracy demonstra- 
tions on the streets of Indonesia 
have again shown the human cost of 
an unregulated arms trade.” 

Oxfam’s international director, 
Stewart Wallis, said: "Publishing the 


annual report on arms sales is ab- 
solutely crucial." 

Tile Irish foreign minister, David 
Andrews, said that he was “bitterly 
disappointed" the agreement did 
not include a binding ban on arms 
sales to governments accused of se- 
rious human rights violations. 

Mr Cook, who presented the 
code of conduct as an important ex- 
tension of his goal of an ethical for- 
eign policy into Europe, hailed it as 
“a real achievement, a substantial 
step forward". He said: “The key cri- 
terion of this code is whether the 
arms are to be used for internal 
repression or external aggression. 
From now on, our arms industries 
will compete on price and on qual- 
ity, but not on the standards that we 
will all apply on human rights.” 

Britain sella between $4 billion 
and $5 billion worth of arms a year, 
and France some S3 billion to $4 bil- 
lion, making them by far Europe's 
biggest arms exporters. 


Australians 
mark a 
Sorry Day 


Christopher Zlnn In Sydney 


B OTANY BAY'S national park is 
to be renamed in the interests 
of political sensitivity. The search 
was announced this week for an 
Aboriginal replacement name for 
Captain Cook’s Australian landing 
place, so called in 1770 because of 
the strange plants that were col- 
lected on its shores. 

The New South Wales state gov- 
ernment announced the move to 
change the name of Botany Bay 
National Park as an act of reconcilia- 
tion between black and white Aus- 
tralians. 

The initiative came on the eve of 
Australia’s first Sorry Day, a contro- 
versial event designed to highlight 
past injustices to Aboriginal families 
broken up by the former state and 
federal government policies of re- 
moving children from their parents. 
The events have largely been boy- 
cotted by the federal government. 

The Labor state government has 
decided the name for Botany Bay 
park — also the birthplace of white 
Australia — should incorporate 
indigenous words to encourage 
“healing" and understanding. One 
suggestion which tribal elders will 
discuss is Gillingarie, a word in the 
language of the original Dharawal 
people that means "land that be- 
longs to us all". 

The environment minister, Pam 
Allan, said any name would have to 
be rich in meaning to all Aus- 
tralians. 

The Botany Bay renaming comes 
amid a chorus of apologies to Abo- 
riginals from officials, church lead- 
ers and police chiefs — with the 
exception of the prime minister, 
John Howard. 

Mr Howard is standing by his de- 
cision not to apologise formally for 
the forced removal of thousands of 
Aboriginal children — the so-called 
Stolen Generation — from their 
families in this century. While ex- 
pressing personal regret, he claims 
he cannot apologise for the actions 
of previous governments. 

Sources close to the government 
have described the privately spon- 
sored Sorry Day as “a guilt trip 
which manifests disunity". 



A man stands with balloons in front of the ancient Egyptian Sphinx in Giza last Sunday, a day before a 
ceremony to mark the completion of 10 years’ restoration work, which cost $3 million 
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Switzerland owns up to ‘dead gold’ 


Jan Traynor In Bonn 


admitted for the first time this 
week that some of the plundered 
gold channelled to the Swiss national 
bank (SNB) from Nazi Germany dur- 
ing the second world war came from 
concentration camp victims. 

While the report by a panel of 
historians did not confirm whether 
the gold included fillings ripped 
from the mouths of camp inmates, it 
said it was beyond doubt that the 
scores of tons of Nazi gold included 
119.5 kilograms smelted from the 
watches, coins and jewellery of 
Holocaust victims. 

Tlie amount of so-called dead 
gold mentioned in the report is less 
than estimates of some researchers 
and United States organisations, 
who contend that as much as 600kg 
of victims’ gold was moved into 
Switzerland. But the figure was 
triple that suggested in a US gov- 
ernment report last year. 

The panel of historians from 
Switzerland, the US, Israel, Britain 
and Poland said in a 200-page in- 
terim report that the Swiss national 


bank could not have known the 
origins of the gold. It had been 
passed by the SS to the Reichsbank, 
then to the German smelting firm 
Degussa for processing into ingots 
before being sent abroad, 

But the bank came in for some 
unequivocal criticism of its wartime 
activities. From 1941, when the 
Holocaust got under way, its bosses 
were "increasingly aware that Jews 
and other persecuted groups were 
being robbed", the report said. 

“In 1943, at the latest, the SNB 
had knowledge of the systematic ex- 
termination of victims of the Nazi 
regime. None the less, SNB deci- 
sion-makers neglected taking mea- 
sures to distinguish looted gold 
from the other gold." 

The report estimated the Holo- 
caust victims’ valuables at 582,000 
Swiss francs at wartime prices, 
while the overall value of the Nazi 
gold handled by the SNB was put at 
5280 million, the equivalent of $2.5 
billion at today's prices. 

The report is seen as a crucial 
stage towards settling the two-year 
row between the US and Switzer- 
land over the Nazi gold scandal. The 


US Is threatening to boycott Swiss 
banks pending lawsuits and argu- 
ment about the level of compensa- 
tion for Holocaust survivors or their 
relatives. 

The SNB responded to the report 
by voicing regret that it had handled 
stolen valuables, but said repara- 
tions already agreed meant it did 
not need to take further action. 
"The bank regrets most profoundly 
that in accepting gold deliveries 
from the Reichsbank it may unwit- 
tingly also have acquired gold deriv- 
ing from victims of concentration 
camps," its statement said. 

The bank has already agreed to 
make 100 million Swiss francs ($67 
million) available to a humanitarian 
fund for Holocaust victims. 

Jean-Franfois Bergier, the Swiss 
professor who chairs the commis- 
sion, said that the dead gold was 
“the most tragic, most emotionally 
charged” of the wealth plundered by 
the Nazis and deposited in Switzer- 
land. He said the Swiss national 
bank had pursued a policy of “busi- 
ness as usual" with Hitler’s bankers, 
although “It was dear that Germany 
was appropriating gold illegally". 


Georgians flee 
clashes with 
Abkhaz rebels 


James Meek in Moscow 


Kohl minister plays the race card 
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Ian Ttaynor in Bonn 


C LASHES between Georgia 
armed groups and separate 
Abkhaz fighters in a Russia* 
patrolled buffer zone continued this 
week despite a ceasefire agremm 
reached between the sides. 

Georgia cancelled a military pa- 
rade in the capital, Tbilisi, and there 
were reports of heavy armour m 
the move In Abkhazia as President 
Eduard Shevardnadze came under 
increasing pressure to strike back 
against the rebels who have sent a 
fresh wave of refugees fleeing the 
Black Sea province. 

With Russian peacekeepers and i 
handful of United Nations observer j I 
caught in the middle, Abkhaz troops \ ! 
continued their sweep through the 1 I 
supposedly neutral buffer zone ! 
around the town of Gali, driving out J 
Georgian partisans and emptying vil- 
lages right up to the edge of Iheiem . 
lory controlled by Georgian forces. 

“The Abkhazians have ordere noi 
to burn houses,” an aid official in 1 
Tbilisi said. “But still they burr 
houses." 

There are fears that what began 
this month as a clash between ih* 
Abkhazians and Georgian partisan' 
could spread into a wider conilicL 
dragging Georgian forces and Ru>s- 
ian troops into a repeat of the 1992- 
93 war. in which 10.000 people wre 
killed. 

Reporters on the Georgian- 
controlled side of the Inguri river, 
which marks the de facto border be- 
tween Georgia proper and rebel Ab- 
khazia, saw smoke around the village 


t ERMANYS powerful finance 

I minister, Theo Waigel, last 
week called for a halt to im- 
migration, and demanded the sum- 
mary expulsion of foreigners found 
guilty of crimes, along with their 
families. He issued a resounding re- 
buff to tlie multicultural society as 
Germany's election campaign in- 
creasingly turned anti-foreigner. 

Mr Waigel. head of Bavaria’s rul- 
ing Christian Social Union (CSU). 
the regional sister party to Helmut 
Kohl's Christian Democrats, told a 
preelection congress that Germany 
must not become “a country of 
immigration" despite the fact that 


almost 10 per cent of the population 
are foreigners. While many of the 
8 million foreigners resident in Ger- 
many are making contributions to 
the tax and welfare systems, the 
vast majority, many of whom were 
born in Germany, are denied the 
vote. 

“We are not a multicultural soci- 
ety, we remain a German nation," 
Mr Waigel told CSU party faithful. 
Those who abuse their right as 
guests have no business to be in the 
host country as guests." 

The CSU’s election manifesto, 
adopted last week, insisted that for- 
eigners in Germany accept the 
country’s “society and values". 

Germany's best-known writer, 


Gtinter Grass, provoked a storm of 
protest and denials last year when 
he accused the government and the 
ruling parties of sponsoring and 
encouraging closet racism. But lib- 
erals will see Mr Waigel's speech as 
confirming the Grass charges. 

All large west German cities are 
multicultural, with foreigners com- 
prising up to 30 per cent of the 
population. 

While declarations like Mr 
Waigel's have the effect of associat- 
ing crime with immigrants in the 
public's mind, figures to be released 
this week are expected to show that 
foreigners' criminality is decreas- 
ing. But their crime rate is inflated 
by up to a third by the inclusion of 


Czech town 
plans to wall 
in Gypsies 


tseveral hundred Gypsies by 
building a five-metre wall around 
ilu.'ir blocks of fiats to segregate 
| ibe-iu from Czech residents, writes 
1 m Traynor. 

Senior officials in Prague said re- 
| *mly they feared the move could 
burnt the country's image as it em- 
! nu talks for membership of 
Naio and the European Union. 

but the town council in northern 
Lvji nnd Lib tin seemed imrepeii- 
lani. with one local official telling a 
Figue newspaper dial the wall was 
bring built for the Gypsies' own 
kooiI Miroslav Harcinik said: “Why 
?rtoiikl one group of people be invol- 


offences against passport and asy- 
lum regulations, which do not apply 
to Germans. 

By contrast, a recent report on 
poli tical extremism from the domes- 
tic intelligence service showed that 
neo-Nazi crime and violence, includ- 
ing assaults on foreigners, soared 
last year by a third tu its highest 
level since unification in 1990. Acts 
of neo-Nazi violence, including 
assaults on foreigners, went up by 
27 percent. 

Campaigning on a racist plat- 
form. demanding jobs for Germans 
and the expulsion of foreigners, the 
extreme right German People’s 
Union (DVU) shocked the political 
establishment last month by taking 


13 per cent of the vote in the eastern 
state of Saxony-Anhalt, the strongest 
extreme right performance since 
the war. 

Franz Schtinhuber, the former SS 
officer and neo-Nazi leader, an- 
nounced last week that he would 
stand in the September elections for 
the DVU. Both Mr Sch&nhuber and 
the DVU leader, the millionaire pub- 
lisher Gerhard Frey, are based in 
Munich, the Bavarian capital. Mr 
Waigel's sjjeech was undoubtedly 
aimed at stealing the DVU’s thunder 
by appealing to at least some of its 
extremist supporters. 

The opposition Social Democrats, 
well ahead of Mr Kohl and Mr 
Waigel’s coalition in the opinion 
polls, are also playing the law nnd 
order and anti -immigrant card for 
fear of appearing soft and forfeiting 
votes to the far right. 
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gunfire and explosions on Monday. ■ ant environment? I've as 
Hundreds of refugees streaming* r 'Vpsies and they said they wouldn' 
- — :l — ■■ 1--^“ mind the wall.” 

The Czech Republic is home to 
hundreds of thousands of Gypsies 


nuuj? a railway bridge said the , 
Abkhazians had overrun TagiJoni. 

There were reports that the Ah i 
khazians were threatening to de- 1 
stroy a hydroelectric station on the 
river, controlled jointly by the waH 
ring sides, which normally prowfe J 
Georgia with 40 per cent of its elee j 
tricity. 

There was speculation that the 
cancellation of the scheduled mili- 
tary parade might mean Georgia 
troops and heavy equipment were 
being transferred westwards. 

Mr Shevardnadze barely escaped 
Abkhazia with his life in 1993 when 
Abkhaz rebels, in all likelihood mth 
Russian backing, drove Georg* 11 
government forces out of the re- 
gion, once the Soviet Union’s lead- 
ing resort zone. . 

Hundreds of thousands of ethrtr 
Georgians fled, creating an angry 
constituency for forced reconque 
that has gnawed at the president 
ever since. 
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bank offshore 

have instant access to my money 
need the International 
Debit Card from 
Standard Chartered or 


If you keep money offshore, you may have all the confidence ol 
knowing it is in a secure environment earning a competitive rate of 
„ „ interest. B ul What about getting your hands on it when you need it? 

Your offshore bank is probably a long way away and, until now, getting access to your money may 
have been a slow and cumbersome process. 

INTRODUCING THE INTERNATIONAL DEBIT CARD 

Our International Debit Card can help to put your offshore money right Into your hands, giving you 
easy, instant access to il from around the world. 

The Card bears the VISA symbol, allowing you to withdraw local currency from over 400 OOO 24-hour 
VISA cash machines around the globe and to make direct payments from your offshore bank account for 
goods and services at over 1 3 million outlets worldwide - wherever you see the VISA symbol.' 

Available with our Sterling, US Dollar and now with our Deutsohe Mark Accounts, the 
International Debit Card can help put your offshore funds right Into your pocket. 

And we're sure that, in answer to the question we've posed above, you'll want to say 'I do'. 

For more Information about our International Debit Card and the Sterling, US Dollar 
and Deutsche Mark Accounts, please return the coupon below to: 

Mrs Ruth Martin, Standard Chartered Bank (Cl) Limited, PO Box 830, Conway Street, 

St Helier, Jersey JE4 0UF, Channel Islands. Or call us on Jersey +44 (0) 1534 507001 
Fax: +44(0) 1534 507112, 
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Do you reqJm imornnaton about our Us Doner Extra Value Oepoan Acoxrt? 

Do you retire mam information about our Deutsche Marti Ca* Depost Account? 

Do you r enure Our tow booklet -tha Do* and Don la ol Offshore Banking'? 

How much capital are you ooratenng investing? Leas than CfijOQOO C5.000-25.000 □ 
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Rude awakening for 
California dreamers 


US DIARY 

Martin Kettle 


T WENTY years ago next 
month, votei's in California set 
off a political earthquake that 
reverberated not just around the 
state, but around the whole of the 
United Slates, and across the At- 
lantic as welt. When they passed the 
so-called Proposition 13, Californi- 
ans not only slashed their own prop- 
erty taxes, blit alsu raised die more 
general sin tic lard of a populist "tax 
revolt" that has helped to define 
politics in the US and elsewhere 
ever since. 

Proposition 13 did exactly what 
most of the people who voted for it 
hoped: it cut their spiralling prop- 
erty taxes. But in doing so. Proposi- 
tion 13 also plunged the state of 
California into financial crisis. Tile 
budgeted income of California's 
counties, cities and schools fell 
immediately by S3 per cent. As a 
result, services to residents were 
immediately ait back. Eligibility 
was drastically restricted. Many pre- 
viously free services now came with 
charges attached. Long-term invest- 
ment in the public sector all but 
ceased and local services deterio- 
rated for lack of finance. 

Whether Californians intended 
these consequences when they 
rallied in such overwhelming force 
behind Howard Jarvis's tax-cutting 
campaign in June 1978 — Proposi- 
tion 13 was carried by nearly two-to- 
one — is probably doubtful. But 
today, though they now live with the 
consequences, a majority of the 
state's voters still believe that 
Proposition 13 was worth the price 
they have paid for it. In a poll by the 
Meld Institute this month, 53 per 
cent said they would vote for Propo- 
sition 13 if it was put to them now. 


Jarvis’s triumph sent a signal to 
every American politician. Many 
states tried to emulate California, 
and several succeeded. Two more 
— Maine and South Dakota — will 
vote later tliis year on Proposition 
13-based policies in an effort to join 
the club. But the bigger conse- 
quence of Jarvis's victory was that it 
redefined the limits of the possible 
in American politics. It carried Gov- 
ernor Ronald Reagan from Califor- 
nia to the presidency two years 
later, putting tax cuts at the centre 
of the party battle for the next 
decade. It revived rightwing. Indi- 
vidualist politics in the US, Britain 
and elsewhere, and handed leaders 
such as Reagan and Margaret 
Thatcher a crusading weapon. 
Eventually, also, it was to compel a 
new generation of pragmatic left- 
wing Leaders such as Bill Clintoa 
and Tony Blair to abandon or scale 
down some of the most dearly held 
principles of their parties. 

But if the ])assing of Proposition 
13 appears in retrospect to be one of 
the epochal moments of late 20th 
century politics, there is little doubt 
that it also heralded an ongoing 
period of genuine political and cul- 
tural crisis in California, a state 
which had always seemed (to itself 
and others) to embody the future. 
For, as the US has often seemed to 
the rest of the world, so California 
has frequently appeared to Ameri- 
cans — as a place of hope and 
plenty, where good times exist now, 
not in the uncertain future. 

Everything is relative, but the 
past 20 years have seen the Cali- 
fornian dream go very sour for 
many people. Nowhere Is this more 
obvious than in education. Califor- 
nia's schools, which for decades had 
been among the best-frinded and 
most successful in the US are now 
among the worst-funded and least 



Berkeley College In California. Spending cuts in education have 
tarnished the state’s once gilded reputation 


successful. Twenty years ago Cali- 
fornia was roughly 10 per cent 
above the national average in spend- 
ing per pupil; today it is about 20 per 
cent below the average, with pre- 
dictable results. 

This is not necessarily to claim 
post hoc ergo propter hoc, but there 
are many who believe California’s 
decline to be intimately related to 
Proposition 13. Before 1978 the “bid- 
lot initiative” procedure which Jarvis 
ao skilfully orchestrated was a fairly 
marginal and esoteric component of 


the state’s political process. Since 
1978. however, the ballot initiative 
has become integral and profession- 
alised. Increasingly controlled by 
rich companies and individuals, the 
ballot initiative culture now shapes 
state policy across a wide range of 
issues — from affirmative action to 
zoned car insurance, taking in edu- 
cation. the death penalty, the envi- 
ronment and gun control. 

California's ballot initiative rules 
date from the state’s “Progressive 
Era” government in 1911. By the 


1960s, the number of ballot inife 
tives had dwindled to a mere nice 
throughout the whole decade. Since 
Proposition 13, however, initiatives 
have come thick and fast. The 4-1 ini- 
datives submitted to voters during 
the 1980s were a record, but already 
in the 1990s there have been a far- 
ther 49, with mure to come. 

On June 2 Californian votmwffl \ 
face five more initiatives, including i 
Proposition 226, which aims to stop ' 
the automatic check-off of trade | 
union dues by employers, and I 
Proposition 227, which seeks to ! 
reduce bilingual education (mainly j 
among Spanish and Cantonese' 
speakers) in California schools, to 
favour of English. Sponsors of right 
more initiatives have already sub- , 
niitted signatures in the hope of get- j 
ting their measures on the ballot in 
November. A further 32 ballot initu 
tives are currently being circulated. 

As the number of ballot initiatives 
grows, so the cost of a ballot initia- 
tive campaign is also increasing. 
More than $140 million is being 
spent on them this year alone, and 
the sum spent on ballots now rou- 
tinely exceeds the already inflated 
cost of election campaigning. In- 
creasingly, the professionals be 
lieve, it is impossible to rtm an ■ 
effective ballot campaign without' 
the kind of funds which only the 
rich or big business can command. 

Such spending does not guaran- 
tee success, of course. Proposition 
99, an anti-smoking measure to in- 
crease tobacco taxes, was adopted 
in 1988, thus showing both that big 
corporate money enn be s|>enl in 3 
lost cause and that in certain cir- 
cumstances the voters will support 
tax increases. The polls, however, 
suggest that Californians like the 
system, even though they see its 
weaknesses. This particular Cali- 
fornian earthquake 6eems set w 
continue, irrespective of the danv 
age it may cause. 
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Israel’s Lebanese wound fails to heal 


David Sharrock in Kfar Ouman 


Last week I wrote that Barbara 
Boxer defeated Michael Huffinfltan 
in the 1 994 California election for 
the US Senate. In fact, she beat 
Dianne Felnatefn. My apologies 


Commission taxes British resolve 



Europe this week 


Martin Walker 


W ITH the single currency up 
and running, the single Euro- 
, pean tax regime is not far behind. 
The European Commission last 
week unveiled its plan for the first 
I uniform measure, an agreement to 
I close tax havens. Under the scheme 
citizens who have offshore or 
foreign bank accounts will face the 
cruel dilemma of paying a manda- 
tory 20 per cent withholding lax or 

I having their foreign bank account 
details forwarded to therr national 
tax authority. 

'Hie plan, which has already been 
approved in principle by Britain, 
threatens the offshore fcix havens of 


the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man 
and the Cayman Islands. The state- 
ment of principle says clearly; 
“Member states with dependent or 
associated territories or which have 
special responsibilities or taxation 
prerogatives in respect of other ter- 
ritories, commit themselves, within 
the framework of their constitu- 
tional arrangements, to ensuring 
that these principles nre applied in 
those territories too.” 

The proposal may also affect the 
City of London's lucrative Eurobond 
market, after the European commis- 
sioner for single market affairs, 
Mario Monti, said that his tax plan 
was "intended to include the 
Eurobond market and zero-coupon 
bonds”. (These latter pay no formal 
interest, but roll up the annual gains 
into the capital of the bond. Monti 
intends to treat these gains as tax- 
able interest) 

The European Union scheme 
threatens to start a political row in 
Britain, with Tory MPs claiming that 
this is the first crucial step on the 
path to tax harmonisation across 
Europe, with Britain's low-tax status 
likely to be among the first victims. 
The warnings should not really be 
necessary. Europeans have made no 
secret of the grand strategy of a 
single currency leading to a single 
monetary policy and a single fiscal 
regime. After this, the arguments 


about a federal Europe become 
moot, because with a single cur- 
rency, common interest rates and 
then with a common tax regime, the 
commanding heights of a European 
superstate will have been seized. 

Take two recent statements, one 
by Monti. During “in camera" testi- 
mony to the European Parliament’s 
economic and monetary affairs 
committee, Monti said that Euro- 
pean tax co-ordination was "going 
ahead like a missile". His policy, he 
added, was to so harmonise Euro- 
pean tax rates that "tax differences 
would no longer be an important 
factor in the decisions about move- 
ments of capital and labour”. 

The second comment comes 
from a politician who. unlike Monti, 
was elected — Jean-Luc Dehaene, 
the prime minister of Belgium. 'The 
ongoing debate about tax co-ordina- 
tion, focused mainly on corporate 
and capital income taxes, is appar- 
ently of a technical nature, but is of 
the utmost importance: the issue at 
stake is nothing less than how to 
sustain the relatively high degree of 
solidarity which is at the core of our 
social contracL” 

When a politician uses the words 
"relatively high degree of solidarity" 
and "our social contract" in the 
same breath, he is talking of the 
need for generous social and wel- 
fare nrn vision <5. to be financed by 


high taxes. And whereas in pre- 
Thatcher days there was indeed a 
broad, social democratic consensus 
in Europe supporting this aim, even 
the election of a New Labour gov- 
ernment in Britain has not brought 
that old consensus back to life. 

Government spending averages 
48.5 per cent of gross domestic 
product (GDP) across the EU, with a 
peak in Sweden of 65 per cent. 
Britain is at the bottom of die league 
table, with gover nment spending tak- 
ing only 41 per cent of GDP. Any plan 
to harmonise EU taxes, while reduc- 
ing the tax burden in countries such 
as Sweden, Denmark and Germany, 
would drive up tax rates in Britain. 

T HE DEMAND for a withholding 
tax began with Germany, which 
estimates that it loses tire equivalent 
of $16 billion a year in taxes through 
money squirrelled away in foreign 
(usually Luxembourg) bank ac- 
counts. The French authorities have 
long fretted at the amount of taxable 
francs being driven across the bor- 
der into discreet Switzerland. And 
with French and Belgian businesses 
re-registering as British companies 
to take advantage of the UK’s low 
taxes and social payments, the 
scheme has started to take on a 
faintly anti-British whiff. 

Meanwhile the timing of the 
Commission's announcement 
means that the key decision will be 
taken after the end of Britain's six- 
month term at the Presidency of the 


Council. For die next year, Austria 
anil then Germany will hold «k| 
presidency, two countries keen to 
push ahead with tax harmonisation. 

British officials made it clear that 
if necessary, the Government wouw 
be prepared to use its veto a) je 
European Council to defend 1 Ik 
Interests. But they think, or pew 
hope, that should not prove nec» 
sary thanks to the special consto 
tional status of the Channel IsJao 
They are also counting on the ap- 
pointment last week of the UK trea- 
sury Secretary, Dawn PnnwoUo. 
chair the EU Council working 
on the EU’s stated objective of 
"eliminating tax differences 
factor in investment decision* . 
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T HE sharp report of three mis- 
siles slamming into the 
southern side of the Thura 
Kiilge might once have shaken 
villagers, but Yusif and his friends 
hardly stirred in their chairs as 
silence reasserted itself. 

War in the hills of south Lebanon 
lias been raging wearily on for 
20 years now, following its own 
rhythm of hit-and-run attack by the 
Tarty of God, the Iranian-backed 
Shia Hizbollah, and sudden reprisal 
by the mightier forces of Israel, dug 
into their self-declared 23km-wide 
security zone. 

Yusif was scatliing about Israel’s 
constant but recently more urgent 
avowals of its desire to pull back be- 
hind (he international frontier and 
end the war of attrition. “The Jews 
are liars." 9narled Yusif, as the 
house he was sitting in front of was 
raked by gunfire from the Israeli 
outpost on the hill overlooking them, 
“We support the resistance. Noth- 
ing will ever change until Israel 
leaves," he added in response to the 
latest Israeli offer to implement the 
20-year-old United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 425 to pull out 
- as long as guarantees are given 
by the Lebanese to protect Israel's 
northern border. 

further south, Sheikh Nabil 
Kaouk apologised for the delay. The 
military and political leader of 
Hizbollah’B southern Lebanese com- 
mand had been detained by the war 
efforL 

“Last night was a little hot, the 
Israelis launched a new kind of 
rocket. It caused fires and terror 
wiong the people, but we are deal- 
ing with it," he said. "The hands of 
ihe United States government are 
covered In Lebanese blood. Why are 
die people there not demonstrating 
against what is happening here?" 

Demonstrations are faking place 
against Israel’s occupation of south 
l^oanon, but in Tel Aviv rather than 
Washington. Some are calling it 
Israels Vietnam. The body-bags 
m roe home for tearful funerals while 
a tide of anger rises over a conflict 
“tat few understand or care about. 

At Yakinton, an Israeli infantry 
outpost facing the Lebanese village 
° j jjp, Captain Erez Meirovitch, 
^ a, declared: This is the 
mt Zone, where we have special 
can k® u8 and we can 
the " Ut can't cross 

ij. 1 “Meed a special war, played 
mtneate and undisclosed rules of 
n 8agement. Deadly, but at times 





Local Shi as give V-signs to incoming Lebanese soldiers in south Lebanon 
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metaphorical. United Nations forces 
deployed in the zone 9aid that 
Hizbollah attacks on Israeli forces 
and their proxy fighters, the mainly 
Christian South Lebanese Army, 
were at a 12-year high, yet the casu- 
alty toll was sharply down on last 
year. 

The Hizbollah are ringing some 
outposts with mortar shells, one in 
front one behind and both sides. 
It’s as if they're saying, We know 
where you are but take this as a 
message’." said a UN official. 

Captain Meirovitch took no com- 
fort from HizboUah’s accuracy. 
“They change the way they work ail 
the time. They fight very well and 
they know their work, but most of 
the time they lose. They are good, 
but not good enough. 

"I try not to think about the poli- 
tics and the protest groups. Like 
everyone, I know we have to get out 
of Lebanon but until then I will do 
my mission. I believe we will be 
here for a long time. Six months ago 
I would have said that we have to 
get out, but now I think it’s a mis- 
take to say IL 

“It’s bad for morale. My soldiers 
go back home, and their families 
and friends are saying It, and they 
bring it back with them. I hope they 
tell them what I tell them, that from 
the military point of view it’s smart 
to be here. We should get out after 
we sign the right agreement. 

T can look out ahead of me and 
worry about my soldiers, some of 


them now laying ambushes, getting 
wet and cold. But I prefer to look 
behind me, back down on all these 
villages in Israel, living peacefully. It 
makes you fed proud, that you're 
completing your mission." 

Brigadier-General Effi Fain, com- 
mander of Israel’s Galilee division 
and a veteran of Entebbe, saw no 
contradiction in praising Hizbollah 
as a professional force with whom 
he could confidently sign a peace 
treaty — and describing them as the 
"spearhead of the Islamic world 
revolution”. 

‘Those who say that a withdrawal 
would end the war are very naive. 
There is no difference between what 
we are doing here and what the free 
democratic world did against Hitler. 
We don’t make war in Lebanon, we 
protect life out of necessity. 

“Hizbollah is very rational, very 
disciplined. They are not crazy reli- 
gious people with Messianic eyes. 
They are very practical people. 

“The main factor of fighting this 
war is of gaining time. We are like a 
rock. We can 9tand here for a thou- 
sand years if that is what is needed 
to gain time for the politicians. Our 
job as an army is to convince the 
other side that hostile activity will 
bring them to a dead end. If we with- 
draw it will never stop, because they 
will say, It works, so let's press on’." 

Back on the other side of the 
Game Zone, Sheikh Kaouk was 
equally confident of victory. “We 
will continue resisting as long as 


there is occupation of our land. We 
don’t foresee that they will withdraw 
soon, but they will one day and then 
Hizbollnh will be victorious and 
glorious." 

As for the Israeli general’s fears 
that Hizbollah would simply export 
their revolution across the border if 
there was a withdrawal, the sheikh 
offered no more than a tantalising 
sentence. “To help the Palestinian 
people doesn’t necessarily mean 
that we will aid them militarily, but 
we do say that when there is an ag- 
gressor there must be resistance.” 

The sheikh was acutely conscious 
of the impact his campaign was hav- 
ing on the Israeli public. ‘The more 
casualties Israel suffers, the closer 
we get to freeing our land.” 

• Opposition groups appear to have 
made serious gains in Lebanon’s 
first local elections in 35 years. 

Rightwing Christian groups, which 
oppose the Syrian presence and its 
35.000 troops in Lebanon, swept to 
victory in some parts of the Mount 
Lebanon governorate. 

The Hizbollah won in its strong- 
hold in Beirut’s southern suburbs, 
defeating an alliance of its rival 
Syrian-backed Shia Amal Movement 
and candidates backed by the prime 
minister, Rafik al-Hariri. 

Rightwing Christian opposition 
groups were reported to have won a 
number of municipal and mayoral 
seats in the polls, their first entry 
into the election arena since the end 
of the 1975-90 civil war. 


‘I’ll never forgive them for what they put me through’ 


A man jailed for 12 years 
in Israel's 'security zone 1 

ate to David Sharrock 
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diers were killed in a Hizbullah 
ambush in Lebanon, the shut- 
ters came down again. 

Hassnn is the first person in 
nine months to bring news from 
AI-Khlam, Sitting up In bed in a 
Beirut hospital, he recalls how . 
he lived for 1,2 years in a cell, 
measuring less than 3m by 10m 
with. 1 1 other prisoners — all 
detained without trial. 

T was first put in a room only 
90 centimetres square and kept 
there for twp months, I was tor- - 
hired for months. Once 1 was 
kept without food and water for. , 
four days. . , 

T was questioned by the . i 

South Lebanese Artpy (a malply 
Christian force allied fo, and 
paid for by, Israeli but the 


Israelis came regularly to check 
up on everything. I was whipped 
and beaten with sticks; they at- 
tached wires to my fingers and 
genitals and electrocuted me. 

"They would put a hood over 
my head and I could hear one 
man hand-crankjpg a generator, 
and another sprayed me with . 
water until I passed out I was 
starved and denied sleep for 
three months. Since then I.hqve 
been beaten regularly, and they 
use psychological torture. They 
-told me again and again .that they 
would kill my family,’’. 

... HaBBBnhasnonewBpfthe, 
Jail’s most famous Inmate, Suha 
Biahara, held Jn solitary confine- 
ment Tp 1988 Ms Bishare, then 
a 21 -year-old student, shot and 


wounded General Antoine 
Lahad, the South Lebanese 
Army (SLA) commander. She 
has never been tried. 

Israel denies any responsibility 
for AI-Khiam prison, claiming It 
to be “n south Lebanese prison 
faculty'*’. But the SLA directs all 
inquiries to the Israel Defence 
Force. 

The Hizbullah leader, Slieikh 
Hasaan Naarallah, has said the 
Lebanese prisoners may soon 
be exchanged for the remains of 
Israeli soldiers. 

Hasson’s release this month 
may presage a settlement "But I 
shall never forgive them for what 
they put me through, rtirael is 
the aggressor, but the SIA ia 
doing the ir dirty work.” 


Kurds wield 
television as 
a weapon 


Chris Morris in Dlyarbakir 



A T SEVEN o’clock every evening 
Turban anti her family gather 
round the television set in (heir 
small high-rise flat. Thunks to a 
fuzzy satellite signal they watch Ihe 
news in their own language. Kurdish. 

It is illegal, hut they don’t seem to 
mind; nor do their neighbours, who 
arc watching die same programme 
next door. Technology has opened a 
new front line in the long-running 
war in southeastern Turkey. 

"It would be very bad for the 
Kurds if Med-TV had not started," 
said Turkan. "Wc understand their 
programmes, and we like the news. 
They tell the truth." 

Med-TV is a Kurdish -lan gunge 
satellite channel which broadcasts 
from London in open support of the 1 
violent Kurdish rebel group, the 
PKK. Tlie Turkish government still I 
bans all broadcasting in Kurdish, 
and it wants the British government 
to close the station down. 

“1 think it's the most significant 
thing the PKK has achieved in the 
last few years.” said a journalist in 
Diyarbakir. "A lot o( people wlm 
don’t approve of their method* still 
watch Med- IV. It pruvi-s thnt Kur- 
dish nationalism is alive and well." 

Now the PKK and its elusive 
leader. Abdullah Ucalan, who is 
based in Syria, can get their mes- 
sage across to thousands of people 
every day. They no longer have to 
carry their fight physically into 
Kurdish-mnjority cities such as 
Diyarbakir. where the Turkish 
nrmy has restored state control. 

The real war has moved further 
away, to the mountains in the south- 
east. 

The army says it has the PKK on 
the run. This year it launched one of 
Its biggest operations yet, involving 
up to 50,000 troops backed by 
fighter jets and helicopter gunshlpa 
For the past few weeks they have 
combed the mountains north of 
Diyarbakir, hunting down what they 
call the remnants of the PKK. 

Bolstered by better weapons and 
a greater understanding of how to 
fight a mobile guerrilla force, the 
army is confidently predicting the 
PKK's demise. 

There is no doubt that the PKK 
has lost ground to the army in the 
past few years, but the price has 
been terribly high — thousands of 
people killed, thousands of villages 
forcibly evacuated and human 
rights trampled underfoot. Never- 
theless the Turkish state is once 
again proclaiming a new dawn in 
the southeast. 

"Things are going very well 
here," enthused Hakki Unin, the 
deputy governor of six districts that 
are ruled uiider a state of emer- 
gency. “Diyarbakir is. a normal city 
again.” But lire underlying causes of 
the conflict remain. Many Kurds 
still want greater recognition of 
their cultural identity, the right to 
educate their children In their own 
language, and a measure of political 
autonomy. 

*They say they've won, but who 
have they beaten?" asked an official ; 
of the . Kurdish political , party, ; 
Hadep. "It’s just, propaganda. The 
Kurds are still here and nothing 
much has changed.” . - 
. Undaunted, the array insists that 
,it now wants to win local hearts and 
minds. It will have to compete with 
the message coming out of the sky. 
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| The Weak In Britain James Lewis 

Early departure for head 
of public prosecutions 


Lr Director of Public Prosecutions 
a year before the expiry of her 
contract, denying that she had been 
forced out by the Attorney-General, 
John Morris, before he publishes a 
damning report into the running of 
the widely criticised Crown Prose- 
cution Service. 

The CPS was in a mess before 
Dame Barbara, a high-flying crimi- 
nal lawyer and former head of the 
Serious Fraud Office, was appointed 
to sort it out six years ago. She 
reorganised the service, but staff 
morale plummeted nnrt the CPS is, 
if anything, even more widely criti- 
cised now Ilian before Dame Bar- 
bara's appointment. 

Police accuse it of slowness — 
and reluctance — in bringing cases 
to trial. Overburdened CPS lawyers 
complain that they cannot gel on 
with their jobs because they are 
drowning in a sea of paperwork. 
And perhaps most seriously, judges 
have criticised CPS decisions not to 
prosecute police officers over 
deaths in custody. A drastic over- 
haul of the service is expected. 

Although Dame Barbara was said 
to be more bureaucratic than her 
predecessors, seemingly impervi- 
ous to criticism and unwilling to 
admit errors, the likelihood is that it 
will take more than her premature 
departure to improve a service that 
is recognised to be ramshackle, 
underfunded and overworked. 

I Two inquiries — one into the 
organisation and running of the 
CPS and another into the way it 
takes decisions on whether to pros- 
ecute police officers — have yet to 
report, but they are believed to have 
undermined Dame Barbara's posi- 
tion. They are also likely to cause 
problems for the Attorney-General 
when he laces the question — ulti- 
mately a ministerial res[>onsibility 
— of how the service should be 
made more efficient. 


I the naming of paedophiles by 
local and national newspapers, the 
chairman of the Press Complaints 
Commission, Lord Wokeham, drew 
timely attention to nasty outbreaks 
of “vigil ant ism” which have led to 
physical attacks on sometimes 
innocent people. 

The commission acted in re- 
sponse to complaints from the Asso- 
ciation of Chief Probation Officers 
about the growl It of newspaper 
"jxietlophile registers" and cam- 
paigns to "out” child sex offenders. 
Its chairman, Howard Ijockwood. 
said there were loo many cases in 
which newspaper involvement and 
heavy editorial coverage had served 
to “excite public disorder". 

The probation officers' complaint 
is that newspapers’ pursuit of paedo- 
philes has driven offenders under- 
ground, making them harder to 
supervise and therefore making the 
public more, rather than Jess, vul- 
nerable. 


I V HE TROUBLED first year in 
I office of Robin Cook, the For- 
eign Secretary, has so damaged his 
standing as to make him as unpopu- 
lar among voters as Harriet Har- 
man, the Social Security minister, 
who was given the thankless task of I 
trying fo cut benefits to single par- I 


ents. A Guardian/ICP poll gave him 
and Ms Harman a performance 
rating of -5 percent. 

The only two less popular minis- 
ters were Lord Irvine (-7 per cent), 
the Lord Chancellor, who spent lav- 
ish sums of money refurbishing his 
official apartments, anti Peter Man- 
delson (-10 per cent), the Minister 
without Portfolio, considered by 
many to have too great an influence 
on the Prime Minister. 

Tony Blair, whose 48 per cent 
approval rating, breaks all records 
for prime ministers in office, was 
outshone by Mo Mowlam (+64 per 
cent), the Northern Ireland Secre- 
tary, who impressed voters by 
plunging into the complexities of 
the peaee process while still recov- 
ering from a brain tumour. 

As he contemplates his first Cabi- 
net reshuffle, Mr Blair will need to 
recognise that the three most popu- 
lar ministers are Gordon Brown, the 
Chancellor: Jack Straw, the Home 
Secretary: and David Blunketl, the 
Education Secretary. 

Mowlam profile, page 24 


I UK-based Internet service 
provider (ISP) is being brought by 
Uurence Godfrey, a London lec- 
turer in physics and computer 
science. He is suing Demon Inter- 
net Limited for defamation over a 
message jxisted last year on a Use- 
Net newsgroup. A problem for Mr 
Godfrey, who is claiming £60,000 
damages, is that he will have to 
prove that the defence of "innocent 
dissemination”, which is available to 
bookshops, printers and others, is 
I not available to ISP organisations. 
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Building for the future: ‘Farmers are not the enemy, it's the biotechnology companies' photo- wjo 

Activists take over field in genetic protest 


Li have taken over a field of 
genetically modified sugar-beet 
and plan a month-long occupa- 
tion, writes Rory Carroll. 

Up to 40 squatters are Inviting 
the public to visit workshops 
and displays which wnrn that the 
untested technology could 
damage health. They said die 
occupation, on a football -sized 
field outside Norwich in East 
Anglin, was the first of many 
planned against an estimated 
300 test sites in Britain. 

Protesters set up camp last 
weekend. Norfolk police arrived 
40 minuteB later to see the first 


signs of a kitchen, visitors' cen- 
tre. toilets and organic garden. 
Assured that it was a peaceful 
trespass against “Frankenstein 
food”, four officers kept watch 
while hurrels of water, a kettle, 
stove and rucksacks were lifted 
over knee-high wire mesh. A 
sympathetic local contractor 
supplied free food. 

No prosecutions for criminal 
damage to the sugar-beet could 
be made because an unknown 
group destroyed the crop weeks 
before the protesters arrived. 

A court order for eviction, 
which the landlord is consider- 
ing, may take weeks to ohtnin. 


The month-lung stay is in- 
tended to prevent replanting and 
afford time for symbolic shoots 
from the protesters' organic gar- 
den of tomatoes, peas, elder- 
berry and melons to appear. 

Development nf hi-tech foods j 
lias sparked opposition among J 
Europeans concerned tiiattranr j 
furring genetic material fromfl* 
species to another could crcatr 
new toxins. 

“Farmers are not the enemy, 
itis die biotechnology companfe 
who want to make billions,” said 
Paul, planting a Jolly Roger ling 
beside the kitchen. “This is a 
message to them, to sod off.” 


Nurses freed amid media frenzy 


r% claimed by a Bristol neuro- 
surgeon, Stephen Gill, as the most 
significant advance in the treatment 
of Parkinson's disease for more than 
30 years. 

A neurostimulator, a pacemaker- 
like device, is implanted in the 
patient's chest wall, and four tiny 
electrodes are set deep in the brain, 
in the midst of a tremor the patient 
uses a hand-held magnet to send a 
mild current to the electrodes to 
block the over-active nerve cells re- 
sponsible for rigidity and spasms. 

So far 30 people have received 
the surgery, which is being seen as 
a long-term alternative to the stan- 
dard LrDojw drug treatment. 


/A 


Guardian Reporters 

T WO British nurses jailed in 
Saudi Arabia after the murder 
of a colleague were pardoned 
and freed last week by the country’s 
ruler. King Fahtl. They flew back to 
Britain and a media storm as to 
their innocence or guilt. 

Lucille McLauchlan and Deborah 
Parry had been held in jail since 
their arrest following the murder of 
Yvonne Gilford in December 1996. 

McLauchlan, aged 32. from 
Dundee, and Parry, aged 39. from 
Alton, Hampshire, were charged 
with Gilford’s murder on December 
24, 1996. Gilford, a 55-year-old Aus- 
tralian, had arrived in Saudi Arabia 
several months before the British 
women to take a job as a senior 
theatre nurse. 

The Saudi authorities said 
McLauchlan and Parry had con- 
fessed to the crime and admitted 
having a lesbian relationship with 
Gilford. But two weeks later the 
women withdrew the confessions, 
which it was later claimed were 
made under duress. 

Parry maintained that 9he and 
McLauchlan had been sexually 
molested and beaten into confess- 
ing to the murder by Saudi police. 
"They burned my eyes with ciga- 
rettes, hitting me across the throat 
and at the end of those four or five 
days it was easier to say we had 
done that," she told the BBC. 

Meanwhile the Saudi lawyer who 
represented the nurses during their 


17 months in prison bitterly accused 
them of “financial opportunism” and 
of contriving stories about their 
ordeal nl the hands of Saudi police 
after the families of both nurses sold 
(heir stories to British newspapers 
for six-figure sums. 

In an extraordinary attack, Salah 
A1 Hejnilan insisted the British 
nurses had not been sexually 
abused or tortured in custody. Parry 
and McLauchlan had invented the 
claim that they had been forced to 
confess because of huge financial in- 
centives from newspapers, he said. 

"The British media tempted them 
with money in an effort to under- 
mine and cast doubt on the proceed- 
ings,” he said. “This will not impress 
anyone who is reasonable. 

'The pardon granted by King 
Fahd out of forgiveness . . . should 
not be undermined by the atrocious 
slander and financial opportunism we 
are witnessing in this sorry affair." 

The attack is all the more wound- 
ing since it comes from the man who 
defended both women during their 
entire time in captivity, and who 
offered his services free of charge. 

Gilford's family was dearly an- 
gered at the nurses' release, and 
their lawyers called for the immedi- 
ate payment of AS 1.7 million 
(£750,000) in compensation. 

The victim’s brother, Frank Gil- 
ford, said: "1 reckon they should ho- 
nour their deal. I reckon we have 
behaved with the utmost civility." 

The money, A$1 million of which 
Mr Gilford has promised to a hos- 


pital in his sister’s memory, is be* i 
held in n trust account in Adelaide^ 
The two nurses now face a 
investigation into the murder aM J 
lions against them iliat could 
them being struck off the Brnr 
nursing register. 

In what could, In effect, amo® 
In the case being tried again, w 
United Kingdom Central Council » 
Nursing is preparing to launch 1 
I invest iga^on after receiving at 
nml complaint agwnst the nuw- 
from rlie Labour MP hr GW! 
Kelvin, George Galloway. Hf ' » J 
was in the public interest 
body which oversees protess 
standards should act. ^ 

"Notwithstanding any oPP“®“ 

I have to the regime in San**"* 
the facts are that the ewdenreWj 
these women is extremely 
and serious. Even though 
viction occurred abroad ^ jj 

the less a conviction and stoj* 
the very least be investigated b ^ 
they are allowed to pra , ; 
nurses.” Mr GOwjr 
Although King 
their sentences, their co n 
still stand. ,11 gin 

The UKCC may ' T d «f»| 
June 18, when McLauehlan M , 

appear at Dundee Sheriff 

face a criminal 
theft of £1,740 from « ttranJ: 
Aids patient's credit card l 11 ^ 
This was the reason she 
work In Saudi Arabia. jj 

Catharine Bennett, 


U NITED Nations legal experts 
In New York ruled that It 
! <m not, after all, Illegal for 
Sandllne, the company in dis- 
• piitewidi the Foreign Office, to 
I send weapons to the Nigerian- 
| led peace-keeping force that 
I restored the Kabbah regime in 
Sierra Leone. 


|| of the National Blood 
Authority, has been sacked as 
part of a drive to improve 
confidence in the service. 


V# British mine clearance 
i expert kidnapped in Cambodia 
more than two years ago, has 
I been murdered, the Foreign 
I Office said. 


D centre of three separate 
inquiries following the deaths of 
three inmates in as many weeks. 


I w| for damages and costs of 
up » £560,000 after five of its 
farmer keyboard operators won 
<.nmpvusation for severe cases of 
repetitive strain injury. 


■ ■operating companies were 
ordered to spend £250 million 
in safety Improvements to 
protect the public and prevent 
Occidents. 


A FTER nine years and 
£500,000, the Department 
of Health published a 365-page 
report that it fervently hopes will 
snuff out claims of a link be- 
tween cot death and mattresses. 

C JCHT families who lost rela- 
*? fives to Creutzfeldt-Jokob 
Ul8ease after treatment with 
rontaminated human growth 
hormone won the right to 
Government compensation 
totalling more than£l million 
,n “e High Court 

T ^ COMMONS will effec- 
■ ovely be barred from at- 
. Opting reintroduce the 
eath penalty after a majority of 
‘J 0 * ■" “free vote, elected to 
opt a European protocol that 
ees a constitutional bar on 
ttpita) punishment 

lA/ILUAMJohn Hill, a cousin 
^".^““Wpte murderer 
' "!', V£!t . was jailed for four 

Kfrk InHerefoidahtre! 1 teenage 

i B be aches became 
HlJi 81-1881 year, and .. 
levtSjS foe worst, with 
as urLl JMW* be aches listed 
EuS5 b S r ewimming, the 
Pcan Commission reported. 

W^ MAN Kowrrz,the . 
scriniJ^Lpk^ifotand - 
k k® 8 died aged '73. 


Ulster: the end of the beginning 


ANALYSIS 

John Mullln 

T HAT, believe it or not, was 
the easy part. Now the real 
battles begin, and Northern 
Ireland is braced for a dirty war. 
David Trimble, the leader of the Ul- 
ster Unionists, scored a resounding 
victory, and no one should take that 
from him. There were times, 
though, when it looked a distant 
prospect. 

The wrath of Ian Paisley and Bob 
McCartney can be fearsome, and 
there were mutinous splits in Mr 
Trimble’s party. Sinn Fein's cohe- 
sion sent shudders through the 
Ulster Unionist’s Yes cani|>aigii. 

The British and Irish govern- 
ments hardly helped. The appear- 
ance of the Balcombe Sheet IRA 
gang at Sinn Fein’s annual confer- 
ence was an atrocious blunder. The 
parole of Michael Stone, the loyalist 
mass killer, was even worse. 

Law-abiding unionists viewed his 
crimes at least as seriously as those 
of the four members of tin* Bal- 
combe Street gang, and it served 
only to fuel fears over the prisoners 
and the No camp made big inroads. 

’Hie Yes lobby only gut it right far 
three days of the eainiwiign. But 
they were the last three days. 

Although the Yes c.nni|»nigii has 
scored a success, no one can he 
sure whether most unionist voters 
backed the deal, and that leaves 
scope for the Democratic Unionist 
Party and UK Unionists. 

Take their figures first. They say 
that because unionists attracted 51 
per cent of the vote in the past three 
elections, a 26 per cent No vote 
meant a majority of unionists rejected 
the deal. That assumes, heroically, a 
negligible nationalist No vole. 

Mr Trimble defined it differently. 
He 9atd that 62 per cent of the elec- 
torate was Protestant, so the No i 
lobby needed at least 31 per cent. 
And anyway, he believed several I 
percentage points came from repub- 
lican hardliners opposed to the deal. 

The Northern Ireland Office had 
yet another calculation. Allowing for 
95 per cent of nationalists backing 
the agreement, a Unionist majority 
kicked in at 67 per cent Anything 
more and the gap widened. 

The Sunday Times, in its exit 
poll, believed unionists backed the 
deal by 55 to 45 per cent. That just 
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(an Paisley: the fight for unionism is still alive 


about coincided with the NIO’s 
analysis. So Mr Paisley anil Mr 
McCartney might have been jeered 
out of the King’s Hall in Belfast last 
Saturday, but the fight for unionism 
is very much alive. 

Sydney Elliott, professor of poli- 
tics at Queen's university, calculates 
that a 29 per cent vote for the two 
parties on June 25 would create big 
difficulties for Mr Trimble. That 
would give the unionist No bloc 30 
seats in the 106-seat assembly. 

With 30 seats the No bloc could 
demand that votes are taken on a 
cross-community basis. That means 
key decisions must be backed by a 
60 per cent weighted majority of 
members. That figure must include 
at least 40 per cent of both unionist 
and nationalist members. 

If Mr Trimble fails to ensure the 
selection of loyal candidates, several 
Ulster Unionist Party members 
might join with the DUP and UK 


Unionists in some votes. Mr Trim- 
ble would he left with a constant 
headnehe. developing perhaps into 
paralysis. 

However, the Sunday Times exit 
poll offers Mr Trimble more com- 
fort than Prof Elliott's doomsday 
scenario. Had the new Northern 
Ireland assembly been elected last 
week, it indicates that the DUP 
would have taken 16 seats and UK 
Unionists one. 

Mr Trimble’s Ulster Unionists are 
— on 31 seats — pipped as the 
biggest party by a resurgent SDLP, 
with 32. Sinn Fein is on 15; the 
Alliance sue; the Progressive Union- 
ist Party five; and oue each for the 
Ulster Democratic Party and the 
Women's Coalition. 

After the elections, the assem- 
bly's first function will be to decide 
who the first minister and first 
deputy minister are in the power- 
sharing executive. They will be 


elected on the basis of parallel 
consent — by a majority of both 
unionist and nationalists. 

But if that sounds sticky, the 
assembly's next job appears impos- 
sible: to form the 12-member power- 
sharing executive. Each party will 
be allocated places in proportion to 
its size in the assembly. It will also 
have to agree to a dub' of service. 
That is designed to stop the DUP 
wrecking the cross-border dimen- 
sion. and it is difficult to see how it 
could form part of the cabinet. 

But Sinn Fein will have two seats; 
the IRA will not have decommis- 
sioned any of its weapons; and Mr 
Triinhk has pledged never to sit 
with (Jerry Adams and Martin 
iVlcGu inness until it docs. 

Mr Blair did much 1o reassure 
u nid i list doublers he was serious 
that the IRA hud in decommission. 

No dnuhl he is. but the agree incut 
offers no gun rail tees. 

It is difficult tu imagine ways out 
of this impasse. Unionist doublers 
an* annoyed that there was m-ver 
tiny linkage nf the effective amm-sly 
programme lc» decuiumis^iuniiig. 
But tin* legislation lor ih«* acceler- 
ated release nf paramilitary prisoners 
is t,» g» through i he Com- 

mons. That issue w now settled. 

Hie thorny question of RUL re- 
form is on die hack burner. Chris 
I'nlten. tin- lornvr Hong ivmg 
j governor, will come up with his 
| roe, uninendHtions in a year's time. 

should the executive get up and 
running, it will have until October 
VU to agree what cross-border 
bodies should be set up. Hit fails to 
do sr> — and that is a real possibility 
— the interdependent nature of the 
agreement would effectively scrip- 1 
per the assembly. 

A British-lrish council seems the 
least controversial element. It will 
eventually include representatives 
from Westminster, the Irish parlia- 
ment and the Scottish and Welsh 
assemblies. There will be a long pe- 
riod in which dte assembly shadows 
the six existing Northern Ireland 
departments. Assuming all crises 
are negotiated, legislation will estab- 
lish the assembly and transfer pow- 
ers from London in January. 

That is way beyond the horizon. 
Last Saturday's result was hardly 
the end or Its beginning. But it was 
the end of the beginning. 

Comment, page 12 


Arts Council in revolt I Jakarta cancels water deal 


#%and the threat of more to come; 
in Arts Council terms, weeks like 
last week are rapidly becoming the 
norm as the open revolt which has 
engulfed it since it embarked on i 
radical t eform continues to escalate. 

The arts establishment is braced 
for yet more resignations after Lady 
! McMillan quit as chairwoman of the 
council's dance advisory panel In 
disgust at reform proposals which 
critics claim pose, a threat to the- 
relationship between the council 
and the organisations it hinds. • ■ 

; Her resignation came two days 
after the 15 members of the drama 
advisory panel resigned en masse in 
.protest at the reform programme. 

1 They are furious that 1 the coun- 
cil’s! i new chairman, Gerry i Robin- 
i8on, and -its- chief executive; Peter 
Hewitt; fire to press ahead reforms 
which will see the chairmen of the 


11 advisory panels lose theiri auto- 
matic seats on the council. The 
chairmen of Hie 10 regional arts 
boards will also go, to be replaced by 
a streamlined council of 10 "general- 
ists’’ who will liaveno specific links 
to any particular art form. • • ■ ■ 

The aim is to make the council, 
function more efficiently by' remov- 
ing the vested Interests believed to 
have clogged up the decision-mak- 
ing process. 

I There have been frequent com- 
Iplaints from arts organisations that , 
jthe Arts Council, which distributes 
■£400 million in grant and lottery 
money annually, has become so un- 
. wieldy and bureaucratic that it can- 
not function effectively. 1 ■ • ' 

Biit while representatives of- the 
taditidual art forms > agree that 
change was long overdue, they have i 
accused -the Government of : hand- 
ling the:. arts over to bureaucrats 
While experienced figures working . 
hi the arts were frozen out 


I became the first foreign casu- 
alty of Indonesia’s campaign to - 
atrip away the nepotfatically ■ 
acquired assets of former 
President Suharto's family this " 
week when It lost its contract to . 
supply water to half of Jakarta; • 

| Less than three days afterMr 
Suharto resigned, PAM Jaya, the 
water regulator for the Indon- • 
esian capital, cancelled itsco- 
'operatlon agreement With PT ■ ■ ' 
| Kakar Thames Airindo (Knti)» a 
'joint venture between Thames • 
'and the former autocrat's eldest 
[son; Siglt Harjojudhnto. 
i The regulator, -the municipal- ’ - 
water authority that organised 
the supply 1 until Kati won the 
contract, said that the agreement 
hod been reached improperly; i 
*Tt was not fair business but 


monkey business from start to 
finish,” said PAM'a managing 
director, Rama Boedi. ‘There 
was no tendering of the contract 
whatsoever. The whole process 
was a classic example of collu- 
sion and nepotism overriding all 
other considerations.” 

1 The company that was ■ 
awarded the contract to supply 
the other half of the city, the 
French firm Lyonnais e ties Eaux 
— owner of Northumbrian Water 
I — also had its contract cancelled. 

I A Thames Water spokes- 
woman soldi “It is a country 
.where the way to do business 
Involves Influence, and the Infiu- 1 
enring lines have now changed.” 

• A £6.0 nUllion scholarship 
fond to help Aslan students at 
British universities will he 
announced this week by the j 
Foreign Office in response to the 
financial collapse in Indonesia, - 
Korea, Thailand and Malaysia. 
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Support grows for single currency 


S UPPORT in Britain for the 
single European currency, 
the euro, has risen sharply in 
the last month, according to the lat- 
est Guardian/ICM opinion poll. 

Although Eurosceplicism still 
commands substantial hacking in 
Britain, it has fallen below a major- 
ity of 50 per cent for the first time 
after dropping 13 iJointa in the past 
month. 

Support for I he euro has risen by 
eight points, to 34 per cent — its 
highcsl level for three years. 

71 io change of heart appears to 
have been influenced by the tin- 
ii on 3 ice n lent by llio 1 1 oilier Euro- 
pean Union partners that they are 
definitely joining the single cur- 
rency next year. 

Hie gup between pro- find anti- 
euro camps is narrowed if the "don't 
knows" — many of whom would be 


MPs stand up 
to child labour 


I V I Inst week admitted they had 
no specific rules to prevent child 
labour and in some conn tries 
could not guarantee equal 
opportunities for women. 

Four global giants — BP, 

Shell, Rio Tinto and Unilever — 
came under pressure from MPs 
despite Insisting that their stand 
on human rights had In Borne 
cases forced them to sacrifice 
business. 

The Commons foreign affairs 
select committee called for 
evidence as part of an Inquiry 
focusing on foreign policy and 
human rights. 

Sir John Stanley, Conservative 
MP for Tonbridge and Mailing, 
pressed the companies on 
whether they insisted on a global 
minimum age for employees. 

Richard Newton, BP'a director 
for Europe, admitted that the 
firm, which has workers in more 
than 70 countries, had no world- 
wide minimum age applied 
acrosB the board. But he said: 
"We do through our support of 
the UN Declaration on Human 
Rights, and the recognition that 
the use of child labour is an 
abuse of human rights, respect 
that, and we would want to imple- 
ment that in all our operations." 

Guy Walker, UK national man- 
ager of Unilever, which employs 
250,000 people outside Britain, 
Including tea plantation workers 
in Kenya and Sri Lanka, said the 
firm's lack of a minimum age 
policy was an "area of concern”. 

I The corporations said they 
were obliged to respect religious 
laws and customs which in some 
countries outlawed women's 
employment 

All four insisted their sub- 
sidiaries did not offer bribes to 
secure business and said their 
ethical stance had, in some 
cases, lost them business. 

Robin Aram, head of external 
affairs at Shell, which does busi- 
ness In Nigeria, pointed out: 
"Speaking up on human rights 
| does not come without cost.* 
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expected to become No votes in the 
promised referendum — are ex- 
cluded, giving figures of 58 per cent 
for tlie antis and 42 per cent for the 
pros. 

For the first time there is now 
greater support among Labour vot- 
ers for die euro than those prepared 
to vote against Britain joining 
(43 per cent to 38 percent). Opposi- 
tion among Tory supporters stands 
at 60 per cent, bill is down from the 
73 per cent registered hist month. 

There is a strong gender differ- 
ence on die issue. Men now split on 
whether to join the single currency, 
with 43 percent opposed ;md 41 |x-r 
I cent in favour. Scepticism is much 
stronger among women, who say 
that they will vote not to join by 
53 per cent to 2D j*er cent. 

Signs that opinion may he mi the 
move will give comfort to ministers 
who have adopted a “we might join, 
but not yet" position. The strong 
current Eurascepticism in (he elec- 


torate has led the Government to 
put the question of the single cur- 
rency referendum firmly on the 
back-burner. 

But as this latest poll shows, the 
further the rest of the EU travels 
down the road to the single cur- 
rency, so opposition to the euro in 
Britain may well weaken. 

Meanwhile the Conservative 
lender, William Hogue, revenled the 
I depth of his hostility to further 
European integration when he 
warned that the single currency 
represents "1950s solutions for the 
problems of the lD40s‘\ and could 
wreck the stability of the entire con- 
tinent. 

"Hie single currency is irre- 
versible. One could find oneself 
trapped in the economic equivalent 
of a burning building with no exits," 
he predicted in terms which de- 
lighted his Eurosceptic supporters 
and horrified the beleaguered pro- 
stngle-currency wing of his party. 


Speaking last week in 
Fontainebleau, outside Paris, Mi 1 
Hague argued that the post-war 
consensus in favour of economic, 
strategic and political integration in 
Europe was outdated in a globalised 
hi-tech world — along with the 
interventionist "big-state" mindset 
which accompanied it. 

His speech prompted ti scalding 
backlash from the Conservative for- 
mer deputy prime minister, Michael 
Hescltine. "He is in danger of losing 
a very important part of the Conser- 
vative party — the centre ground — 
and you can't win unless you come 
from the centre ground,” he said. 

In contrast to Tony Blair, who is 
courting EU leaders and British 
public opinion in favour of eventual 
membership of the euro, Mr Hague 
ended n day of talks with President 
Jacques Chirac and oilier French 
leaders by declaring in favour of 
“diversity, pluralism" and the nation 
state. 



Sitting comfortably ... A solid cast-in 
London by Angel of The North aculpfc 
give the Impression of die aftermath of 
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Spy claim gives twist to Aitken affair 


fl a bizarre turn last week when it 
was claimed that the former cabinet 
minister lied over his Paris Ritz bill 
to conceal his role as a secret gov- 
ernment intelligence intermediary. 

A lengthy report in the Daily 
Telegraph under the headline, “I 
lied for my country, says Aitken", 
appeared on tlie day that he was 
charged with peijury and pervert- 
ing the course of justice. 

The decision to prosecute follows 
the collapse of his libel action 
against the Guardian last year and 
the arrest of tlie ex-MP, his 17-year- 
old daughter Victoria, and his dose 
friend, the Lebanese-born business- 
man Said Ayas, who is also charged 
with perverting the course of justice. 

However, despite the clear In- 
volvement of Mr Aitken and his 
friends In the 5,000-word Telegraph 
story, he then rebutted the claim in 
subsequent letters to the Times and 
Telegraph, and said reports that he 
had lied for his country were only a 


mitigating factor rather than a de- 
fence against the accusations. 

His evidence in his libel case was 
to prevent intelligence links from 
being exposed, the Telegraph ex- 
plained in an article by Mr Aitken's 
friend, Lord Pearson. 

But Mr Aitken later said: "Al- 
though Lord Pearson's article fairly 
interprets my original motives for 
deceiving tlie Guardian, 1 have 
never suggested, nor will I suggest, 
that this explanation is anything 
other than a mitigating factor. I have 
no intention of using it as a defence 
to the allegation tliat I told a lie on 
oath during my libel case.” 

In his letter to the Times, Mr 
Aitken repeats that he would not 
use the intelligence connection in 
his defence, but omits to say that it 
could be a mitigating factor. 

These developments come after 
the Crown Prosecution Service an- 
nounced that Mr Aitken faced crimi- 
nal charges after an il-month police 
investigation. The former minister 
and Said Ayas were charged with 
conspiracy to pervert the course of 
justice and perverting the course of 


justice. Mr Aitken was additionally 
charged with peijury. 

The charges relate to the two 
men's accounts of who paid for Mr 
Aitken’s weekend stay In the Paris 
Ritz Hotel in 1993, when Mr Aitken 
was a defence minister. 

A draft statement by Mr Ayas, 
leaked to the Telegraph, sets out in 
detail Mr Aitken's supposed MI6 
activities, which were apparently 
connived at by John Major, then 
prime minister, and Sir Colin Mo- 
Coll, the former head of M16. 

Lord Pearson claimed that Mr 
Aitken’s evidence about who paid 
his Rltz bill was at the instigation of 
the Saudis. The rightwing Conserv- 
ative peer also suggested that the 
former minister met MiG's Middle 
East intelligence director 11 times. 

Yet in a letter to the Times last 
October Mr Aitken dismissed the 
idea that he worked for British intel- 
ligence as a “dotty ^suggestion".' 
Referring to the former cabinet 
secretary, he . wrote: "Sir Robert 
Armstrong gave me written confir- 
mation of the fact that I had never 
been Involved in work for MI6." 


Waiting lists 
for hospitals 
hit new high 

David Brlndle and John C arol 

H ospitals were last um 

given 10 months to cut thai . 
waiting lists dramatically, a$ tf* I f 
total list for England hit a new high, ' 
fractionally below 1.3 million. 

Health leaders said meeting ik 
tough targets would mean openaj 
operating theatres at night ani 
weekends. 

The targets are the means In' 
which ministers hope to honour 
| their commitments to get the I'd 
list below the level they inherited b; 

| next March — a cut of 167,001'- 
and then to achieve a further cut ri 
100,000 before (lie next griwJ 
I election. 

The Department of Health >ail ; 
more than one in five of all tho* , 
waiting had been given a dak hr 
treatment. Compared with a yar i 
previously, however, tile total li:t ' 
was up 12 percent. ; 

Stephen Thornlun. chief ewi- ! 
live of the NHS CoitfalmtiM 
which represents health ftulhoriri' 
and trusts, said the £500 milfa 
provided by the Government !"' 
cutting waiting lists "means 
theatres on evenings and weekend- 
persuading doctors, nurse* id 
1 1 'clinicians to work extra liuurf *-l 
finding enough hospital bob .ud 
cnininimily nurses to care lorpf- 
ple at home after an operation' 

He warned: "The intense fueu>« 
wailing lists risks skewing clink i 
priorities and draining iwoum- 
from other areas of the NHS. fc 
high-quality cancer and mflft 
health services, that people aF I 
care deeply about.” 

A flay after the Department h j 
Health announced lengthening hi* i 
pital waiting lists, the Departing 
for Education and Employment t»re ' 
duced figures showing worsens? 
overcrowding in die early years it 
primary school. 

'Hie Government reaffirmed^ 
cure manifesto commitment to elimr 
nnle overcrowding in the face of 
lurbing evidence that the number ot 
five- to seven-yenr-okla in classes « 
31 or more has grown to record pf* 

portions since the election. 

It blamed the result on the T?0 . 
government’s final public BpenPI , 
settlement which determined low* | 
education authority budgets in , 
spring of 1997 and influenced tj (j 
many teachers were in their 
when the census was taken »[! 
January, _ I • 

The effect of Gordon 
budgets — including £62 ffldlws 
recruit 1,500 more infant teachers ; 
and build 600 extra clasyoorns - 
will not be felt until the star! ol «* 
next school year in September. 

Stephen Byers, the schools® . 
darde minister, said labourt gj 
festo promise to limit 
classes to 30 or fewer * 

achieved by September 2001 

months ahead of schedule. .hit 

“We can guarantee to P®*®** 

SMWT’sS 

crowd control rather hum a ( 
learning experience, he 1 ^ 
There were more than W 
primary pupUB In January In 

ofK more. The proporlWg 
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Files that hide a chaotic immigration system 


Alan Travis examines a 
process that condemns 
thousands of refugees in 
Britain to years of misery 

A N AMBITIOUS and rising 
young Home Office minis- 
ter, Mike O’Brien, this 
month gave the first real hint of how 
Britain’s Li hour government in- 
tends to deal with an immigration 
system it has already condemned as 
being in a complete shambles. The 
heart of that crisis lies in the back- 
log of about 76,000 asylum seekers 
who are waiting, some for yenrs, for 
n final decision to be taken on their 
cases. Tlie worst are to be found 
among the thick pile of paper files in 
ihc civil service filing cabinets 
marked ‘Tubby Files" in offices at 
hmdon’s Heathrow aiiport. 

Nearly 10,000 of these people 
have been waiting since 1992 to 
learn their fate. Mr O'Brien con- 
firmed this month that families 
whose cases had not been resolved 
within seven years of their applica- 
tions to stay would be considered 
for “exceptional leave to remain" in 
an attempt to give the Immigration 
1 and Nationality Department some 
| hope of getting on top of the backlog. 

1 Despite accepting that the system 
I has been reduced to ;i shambles, 

I ministers are keen lu resist calling 
Mr O'Brien’s statement an “am- 
nesty" because they believe Unit 
would be seen as rewarding law- 
| hreakers and might encourage 
••liters, to abuse and undermine 
i Britain's asylum procedure. 

They are already extremely 
nervous about how his statement 
*ill play. Ever since the election, 
planted news stories have appeared 
j in the rightwing press designed to 
; demonstrate dial Labour is tough 
I on immigration. In June last year 
me Daily Mail told its readers: 

! ’^ lraw [Home Secretary Jack 
Straw) set to kick out thousands of 
!Uegals." At the same lime the Daily 
telegraph proclaimed on its front 
P^e: "Labour to send back 50,000 
migrants." Earlier this year the Mail 
Jn Sunday even erroneously 
claimed that a blanket amnesty for a 
presumably different 50,000 people 
was being planned. 

Ministers have openly started to 
prepare the ground by pointing out 
publicly that tlie Conservatives 
nemaelves gave "exceptional leave 
yain" (EU0 to 15,232 people in 
policy* ° ne w * t * lout trum P e *i , Uf the 

ministers now pointedly 
J* if that was “a Tory amnesty or 
™,f n ? n, ? tic granting of ELR to 
d , . backlog?" In many cases the 
maon to grant exceptional leave 
remain is taken for humanitarian 
miKul 8, Home Office now 
akr. k ?i lales l ^ nt epplicants will 
tlicr - - e a owec ^ stay in Britain if 
W i t kv not a decision on their case , 
in seven years — - a policy which I 

tade en ■ 6ffeCt for more ^ a 

the th * 9 background that 

aK-.inJ 0 ^ ^ ar ^ line posture taken • 
SM'Imn ^ 0rna an d Kosovan 
and s ^ e * (ers arriving at Dover, 
iKe r ,T* s a ^ 0ut fte increasing 
H»kn Jr! atiQn should he seen. 
CteS toughened approach has 
Km fcd.wlth some tender liberal- 
ly r iiV n, £“ i ! ous “P rimar y ppr- 
mnjjJi h* h( J h 9plit up genuine 
iht been abolished, and 

. 1 «le boohs and 

ra| i»n dS? Whlch Kuide imra '- 

-^_^ccisions are to be published 
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Seeking a new life 

Asylum applications In UK. by country. 1997 
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Former Yugoslavia |HHHHnNV s i 2 4 
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for the first time. Appeal rights for 
visitors stopped from coming to 
Britain for family weddings and 
funerals are also to be restored. 

But underlying this “firm but fair" 
approach to immigration politics 
lies a flirtation by Jack Straw with 
the perennial question posed by 
rightwing backbenchers and tabloid 
newspapers: “Yes,” they ask, “but 
how many illegal immigrants are 
there really in Britain today?" 

Ever since this particular num- 
bers game became a populist occu- 
pation around the time of Enoch 
Powell's Rivers of Blood speech in 
1968, foe Home Office has refused 
to join in the sport. “It is not possi- 
ble to determine whether a person 
is in Britain without permission 
until they have been interviewed," 
is the official response. 

The Immigration Service says the 
number of illegal entrants found 
frying to enter Brilain clandestinely 


nV*'. 


was stable until the early months of 
this year, when they suddenly in- 
creased sharply. But the Home 
Office believes that this sudden 
surge had more to do with sniffer 
dogs and better detection tech- 
niques at British ports and less to 
do with a new influx. They say that 
they now pick up 50 per cent of clan- 
destine entries at ports where before 
they were only catching 20 per cent. 

In opposition Labour toyed with 
the idea of scrapping this policy of 
refusing to estimate the number of 
illegals. In an unpublished policy 
document, Labour argued that 
headlines and theories were no 
substitute for welkonsidered action , 
and practice. It said: “We need to 1 
seriously address the failures of the 
system, rather than use It as a cheap 
political football, and have an in- 
formed debate about priorities. 

"For example, it is time to put a 
stop to inflammatory speculation 


with accurate research. It is 
astonishing that after 17 yeare in 
government the Home Office | 
1 under the Conservatives] has not 
sponsored any proper research into 
the scale of illegal Immigration. 
Labour will commission the 
necessary research." 

Although Mr O'Brien promised a 
detailed review of the immigration . 
system by July, ministers now seem 
to regard such an exercise with 
some suspicion: "By the nature of 
the problem, we do not know, and 
estimates may be misleading . . . 
Provisional figures for 1997 show 
that 14,150 people were traced and 
served with illegal entry papers, but 
many of them may have entered in 
previous years," Mr O'Brien re- 
cently told the Commons. 

This business of how many failed 
asylum seekers and illegal entrants 
actually left the country is tlie really 
hot potato. Tory MPs point out that 


Fall of tlia Berlin Wall: 

Colapse oi communism an- 
war in Yugoslavia load iq ilu 


250,000 people have applied for 
political asylum in Britain over the 
past 10 years, and official figures 
show that 10,700 have been granted 
asylum and 13,000 deported. “Where 
are the other 226,300?" they ask. 

This ignores the 76,000 people 
whose cases are still stuck in the 
backlog, and that some 5,000 a year 
are granted exceptional leave to 
remain. The Home Office believes 
that a further 17,000 have ab- 
sconded and some 19,000 are await- 
ing their removal. 

Mr O'Brien has promised to 
speed up the process of removals of 
failed asylum seekers and illegal en- 
trants. He has argued that although 
ministers in the last Conservative 
government doubled die number of 
deportation orders they signed, the 
numbers removed from Britain 
actually fell. 

It is impossible to know how 
many people actually leave Britain 
each year because of Home Office 
action. Some observers estimate 
that about 250,000 asylum seekers 
have settled in London since 1990 
— that's about half the number Ger- 
many has been taking in each year. 

Most are in Britain legally and 
many are banned from claiming 
social security benefits. Uttle 
official effort has gone into the 
problems they face in settling into a 
new country. But it is a testimony to 
the multicultural nature of British 
society that such an influx has been 
absorbed without any nmjor racist 
explosions. Except that is, for an 
explosion in London's restaurant | 
and music scenes. 
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12 COMMENT 
Eyes on the 
| Irish prize 


I Ireland — and won. Ranged on one side were 
the bitternesses of a 30 years’ war, the memories 
and hurt that refused to go away. Ranged on the 
other were fatigue with a futile conflict, the 
realisation that no one could ever win the battle of 
Ulster and that it was best for the two communities 
who share that land to live in it together. On one 
aide were Ian Paisley and his prophets of doom, 
bellowing a loud, long No. On the other was 
perhaps the unlikeltest coalition ever assembled: 
Sinn Fein and the Ulster Unionists, U2 singer 
Bono and a former chief constable of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary, Bill Clinton and William 
Hague, Richard Branson and the Balcombe Street 
gang, Tony BlHir and the loyalist prisoners of the 
Maze. They all said Yes to the Good Friday agree- 
ment, and last weekend’s referendum result saw 
them recruit the moat crucial ally of all to their 
coalition: the people of Northern Ireland them- 
selves. More than 70 per cent said the word loud 
and clear: Yes. 

There are disputes as to the exact proportion of 
unionists who voted that way. The Palsleyltes bend , 
the figures to argue that the 71-to-29 per cent * 
victory margin means a majority of unionists voted | 
No. David Trimble reckons the number of unionist 
recalcitrants is closer to 35 per cent. Since people i 
did not cast their votes with colour-coded ballot 
papers of orange and green, we shall never know 
for sure. But maybe we don't need to. For one 
thing, as Mo Mowlam, the Northern Ireland 
Secretary, pointed out after hearing the result, a 
3-1 victory hardly needs a replay. More deeply, if 
the people’s verdict means anything, it surely re- 
veals a desire to escape from the old sectarianism. 

So what happens next? Next month Northern 
Ireland voters go to the polls again, to elect the 
new assembly approved hv the referendum. The 
politicians of the province must be the most ex- 
hausted in the democratic world: no sooner had 
they finished their all-night marathon talks that 
culminated in agreement, than they were plunged 
into a long referendum campaign. Now they have 
to find new energies — to win a role in Northern 
Ireland's first attempt at self-rule In a generation. 

Sinn Fein showed its usual political guile by 
striking first. Gerry Adams’s offer of an electoral 
pact with the SDLP was briskly' snubbed by John 
Hume — who believes he needs no help from 
anybody after seeing polls that tip his party to be 
the largest single entity in the new body. Still, he 
risked looking narrow and partisan while Mr 
Adams scored PR points by casting himself as a 


Quiet triumph 
for democracy 


E VERYONE can take satisfaction from the Hong 
[Cong elections, and the supporters of demo- 
cracy most of all. The result shows beyond a 
shadow of doubt that where die voters can cast 
their votes directly, the great majority will choose 
candidates who are committed to a hilly democra- 
tic system. This ballot for the one-third of seats in 
the Legislative Council chosen by direct elections 
is die only sure test of Hong Kong public opinion. 
It has produced a resounding victory for Martin 
Lee, his Democratic party, and the outspoken 
independents associated with the same cause. And 
j it is a result that the Chinese government, now in a 
I more forward-looking mood, would be well 
advised to consider positively. 

In doing so, Beijing may legitimately regard the 
I result as a success for its policies too. What better 
proof that it is honouring the "one country two 
systems'* arrangement than an election won — In 
the area directly contested — by some of the 
Chinese government's most outspoken critics? Of 
I course there has been some tilting towards Beijing 
by die Hong Kong 6llte — just as It used to tilt to- 
wards London. There is also more self-censorship 
j in the Hong Kong press, although a good deaf of 
criticism continues to be expressed. But Chinese 
I officials have refrained visibly from interfering in 
Hung Kong, and the notion abroad that “things 
J have changed” irreversibly is simply not true. 

I Hong Kong's chief executive, 'fting Chee-hwa, is , 
also entitled to claim the election as n success. The 
j complex electoral system he introduced was genor- I 


nationalist unifier, a man seeking to end the old 
infighting. For relative newcomers to democratic 
politics, Sinn Fein are extremely good at it, 

Mr Adams's second move was, once again, to 
ask David Trimble to talk to him face to face, 
something the Ulster Unionist leader has stead- 
fastly refused to do. Those who want an outbreak 
of peace, love and harmony in Belfast may wish Mr 
Trimble would reach out a symbolic hand, but they 
can hardly blame him for refusing. He wants to 
give no quarter to his hardline critics within union- 
ism, the erstwhile leaders of the No campaign. 

Mr Trimble is right to worry. Many unionist wa- 
verers may be glad that the agreement went 
through and that the assembly is on its way — but 
now think they should pack the body with tough 
guys, just to keep it on the pro-union rails. They 
may believe that the presence of Mr Paisley and 
his nit-picking confrere, the UK Unionist MP 
Robert McCartney, will block the Sinn Fein crowd 
from wielding too much influence. An assembly 
with a strong Paisleylte hue may strike some 
unionists as the best of both worlds. 

But that would be a big mistake. The No cam- 
paigners have made it clear that their role hi such 
a body will be as wreckers. They now have a 
political, even personal interest in proving that 
they were right all along — and that shared rule 
cannot work. Unionists took a great step forward 
last week. They should not take a step back by 
voting for the agreement’s would-be saboteurs on 
June 25. 

All sides need to adopt the same attitude to the 
other rejeetioniats who remain hent on undoing 
the good work. The men of terror on both sides 
have not gone away. LaBt Sunday a bomb was 
found under a railway bridge in a nationalist dis- 
trict of southwest Belfast, amid fears that the 
Loyalist Volunteer Force could soon call off the 
ceasefire it announced in the last stages of the ref- 
erendum campaign. In this atmosphere, there are 
useful gestures the pro-agreement forces could 
make. Gerry Adams could talk more of his desire 
to bring the war to on end. David Trimhle could 
lean on the Orange Order not to send its annuul 
march at Drumcree on July 12 down the national- 
ist Garvaghy Road. Both moves would help focus 
Ulster eyes on the prize of co-opemtion. 

For now, all the people who brought Northern 
Ireland to this moment of possibility deserve some 
congratulation — from the province’s politicians to 
the former paramilitaries, the Irish government to 
the Clinton administration, from John Major to Ms 
Mowlam. Mr Blair deserves special credit: his 
presence Inst week reassured unionists just as 
they lurched dangerously close to a No vote. After 
referendum successes in Scotland, Wales and 
London Mr Blair can now boast a four-out-of-four 
victory run — but this is the one that mattered 
most. 


ally regarded as a disincentive to vote. It was taken 
alraastfor granted that the poll would barely match 
the 35 per cent of registered voters in the last, 
British-run election of 1995. Yet Hong Kongers 
defied both predictions and torrential rain to turn 
out in numbers far greater than were ever achieved 
under British rule. Some of those votes may have 
been cast to punish Mr Tung for rewriting the 
rules, but many seem to have expressed a patriotic 
view that, in the first election under Chinese rule, 
Hong Kongers had a duty to make it a succesa. 

Will China and the Hong Kong establishment 
draw the right conclusion? There are still those 
ageing conservatives in Bering who throw a fit at 
the mention of Mr Lee, and who cannot forget that 
the students in Tiananmen Square were calling for 
democracy too. Tsang Yok-sing, the Independent- 
minded leader of the pro-Chinese Democratic 
Alliance for the Betterment of Hong Kong (DAB), 
offered some good advice to such people. He hoped 
China would learn that "democratic elections don't 
necessarily lead to chaos [or] to confrontation 
between the elected people and the government". 

The issue now is the timetable for the transition 
to a Legislative Council which is fully chosen — in 
the words of the Chinese Basic Law governing 
Hong Kong — by “universal suffrage". At present 
the Law provides for a review after 2007 (by which 
time half the seats will be directly elected) to 
decide how to achieve the aim. Hong Kong officials 
are describing this result as a solid foundation for 
that review: indeed few dispute that there will be 
lull democracy. If not in 2007, then Boon after. The 
question raised tty' this election is whether it 
should be introduced earlier. At any rate Hong 
Kong politics, after a troubling transition, seems in 
unexpectedly good shape. That 1 b a result of which 
everyone can be in favour. 


Chaos at the shrine 
of Crocodile Hole 


roue 

France ran covert operation in Rwanda 


Martin Woollacott 

C rocodile hole is the 

evil-sounding name of the 
place near Jakarta where six 
Indonesian generals were mur- 
dered in the foiled coup attempt that 
led to the replacement of Sukarno 
by Suharto. 

After the troubles, it became a 
shrine. Visitors remove their shoes 
before passing in front of reliefs 
showing the war against the Dutch, 
Sukarno studying a book while 
plotters lurk In the background, the 
generals being tortured by commu- 
nist women, and the arrival, in the 
nick of time, of General Suharto and 
his armoured cars. The reliefs do 
not show the later massacres of i 
several hundred thousand followers 
of the communists, many of them 
killed by young Muslim activists. 
But they are a powerful statement of 
the basic principle of his regime, 
which is that Indonesian society, 
because of its ethnic, religious, and 
class divisions, will, if left to itself, 
collapse into anarchy and even civil 

The* difficulties of speaking 
frankly in nil unfree society, and |k-r- 
liaps some Javanese preference for 
1 indirection, have meant that tliew- 
I matters have for years been dis 
| cussed in a strange jargon made up 
of acronyms and generalities. 

Concepts such as “Sara", for 
example, which is shorthand for 
"Suku. Ras. Agama, Antin' Golnn- 
gan", the ban on provoking ethnic, 
racial, religious, or class troubles, 
abound. The journalist Goenawan 
Mohammad years ago wrote an 
essay called A Thousand Slogans 
And One Poem, in which he 
deplored the way in which the 
regime's propaganda had made 
everything into a dull code. Yet it is 
a code that has some meaning. 
Pan cast la, the founding Indonesian 
ideology, combines belief in God, 
humanitarian Ism, national unity, 
consensus democracy, and social 
justice. It is a shambolic intellectual 
structure within which factions in- 
side the regime, its defenders and 
critics have for years manoeuvred. 
This, with the counterpoint of 
violence on the streets and the 
regime’s own violence against its 
opponents, has been Indonesian 
politics under Suharto. 

Whether those politics have pre- 
pared die country Cor a transition to 
a pluralist and democratic system or 
whether they have damaged that 
possibility is a question the next few 
months will answer. Suharto has left 
a legacy of division on two levels. 
His kind of development widened 
the gaps between the classes, and. 
In its collapse, has damaged all hut 
the very rich. His kind of politics 
also widened gaps between differ- 
ent groups and institutions, notably 
the military and one wing of politi- 
cally active Muslims. The divisions 
could dangerously interact. 

As Suharto’s comrades of the 
1945 generation passed into retire- 
ment, the armed forces lost the 
lion’s share of important civil posts 
and of the state sector economy. 

The generals remained privileged 
and important, but had clearly lo9t 
ground. Suharto had already but- 
tressed his position on the eco-, 
nomic front by an alliance with 
Chinese-fndonesian entrepreneurs. 
Later he reinforced his position 


politically by encouraging an fata'l 
movement that co-operated dod; . 
with the regime. )J| 

Members of that moveniw,i” 
embodied in the Indonesian Mu* ] 
Intellectuals' Association (l€M!l. 
founded in 1990. sought to i* 
Suharto even as he used than. 
Their hope was, by penetrating ihr 
government. bureaucracy gl 
educational system, to create m 
Islamic society. Other Muslim, 
including the prominent moderate 
Muslim leader Abdurrahnui 
Wahid, criticised this programme a* , 
thinly disguising the real object 
of an Islamic state. 

Some ICM1 stalwarts also lookup i 
the idea of proportionalism in 
government, meaning that Muslim.- 
should get the 90 per cent of gov 
ernment and civil service posts fc 
which their proportion of the popu- 
lation “entitled" litem, and of aflir- ■ 
inative action in the economj 
meaning that Muslims should get j ! 
helping hand from SliurinitooNa 
businessmen, on the Malays 
model. Men with Isfomwi idr-- 
were even promoted within i , 
military, although they remain - , 
minority. Unsurprisingly, il* K-* i 
people were in fov«nir "f Silui' 1 . 
carrying on in power in MUri* ! 

» nu in her of retired service oflka- 
many secular politician-.-, and 
ers of I lie much larger <md u"* 

I moderate Muslim association. «*. 
Niilnll.il ill Ulaiitn. were iM. 

T HE MOST seriw- ten* 
created by Suharto'* loau-v. 
vres in the nineties is & 
between the military and the nf* 
Muslim activists, so it is inreresi'm* 
that the men of the moment t f 
Indonesia are the new preside® 1 
B J Habibie, a not entirely sctju? 
figure who is nevertheless a ( 
Ainien Rais, also a member offt-Mi l 
but one who turned very recent!) I 
against Suharto, and Geito- ; 
Wiranlo, the commander of tw . 
armed forces. '! 

Rais has fulminated 
“ChrUliauiaalion" and 
Suharto's economic policies Be- 
cause good Muslims were not gf 
ting their share of economic r g* 
The enthusiasm of some Nw 
activists for “democracy" may 
be linked to the idea that they 
be the overwhelming victors in 
free election and the natural 
permanent masters thereafter. i 
Suharto's political legacy is «« 
as problematic as his economic^ j 
A reassertion of the political P 
of the military, the pursuit 
Islamic state, or some kind i of wd 
off between Islamists and the 
are not happy prospects- r 
nately, there is a substantial mode , 
ate Muslim movement, and m 
are significant secular anti . 
cratic political groups that . , 
survived within the srtmcia ■ 
set-up that Suharto taj*****^ , 

as a whole new sector of demo^ I 

cally inclined noii-governn*" , 
organisations. 1 #, 

There may also be off KfIy f3 d l 
while unwilling to give up ^ 

h special and legitimate polit^®^. j 
for the forces, understand ..^j 
cannot occupy as large J P 1 * ; 

scheme of tilings as in the P ^ : a j 
Together, they ^ QU,d J? V 
chance of trying to P 
Indonesia can have . j 

without falling into the 
the Crocodile Hole symboli^^ 


A SENIOR French general 
has admitted that France 
ran a covert operation in 
Rwanda between 1990 and 1993 to 
help the Kigali army cope with 
attacks by the Rwandan Patriotic 
Front (RPF). 

Genera] Christian Quesuot, who 
was President Francois Mitter- 
rand's chief-of-staff at the Elysie 
palace, was part of the special unit 
that managed crises in Africa. 
Testifying on May 19 before the 
parliamentary commission looking 
into French involvement in the 
Rwandan war. he said that before 
Operation Turquoise France had 
trained the regular Rwandan army 
(consisting of 5,200 men in the early 
t f J90s) in the use of armoured 
vehicles, cannon and helicoptera. 

At the height of what was known 
as Operation Norolt, which involved 
sending two French companies to 
Rwanda between 1990 and 1993 to 
ensure the safety of foreign nation- 
als, France assigned military 
intelligence and action units for 
duty with the Rwandan army in 
order to help them fight the 
j Randan-backed RPF. 

| Before Operation Noroil whs 
reinforced with the addition uf 4 DU 
paratroopers, the French Military 
. Cooperation Mission (MMG had 
abnul 30 specialists. These officers 
NC09. generally stationed for 
; fro years with their foinilies. had a 
twofold task: to train army person- 
al aad to provide maintenance and 
i ^Paire for the army's French-made 
| military equipment. 

Death adds 
to murder 
mystery plot 

Christine Legrand 

foBuenoe Aires 

A RGENTINES are bewildered 
*»-by the death on May 20 of 
’“frttlo Yabrtn, aged 53, a shadowy 
“Rureand one of the country's most 
powerful businessmen. He was sus- 
peeled of being the brains behind 

i5LT? ter on Januaf y 25 « 1997 - of 

a?* t 8 Cabezas, a photo-journ- 
V s1 ‘°C Notidas magazine, whose 
.tJ” body, handcuffed and with 
oullet In his head, was found on 
wasteland near the Atlantic beach 
rei °rtofPinamar. 

not ^ Jeen heard of 
since May i 6 when he fled an arrest 
225 ls sued by Judge Joste Luis 
fakT ’ I s investigating the 
kj* 2 ® 8 rourder. Hiding out in hte 
ofih tprovmce of Enhre Rios, in one 
ihni u many at< * uci <x (large estates) 
biKi, e 0Wne ^ in Argentina, the 
a mii e ^ n y? n la re P° rte d to have put 
tr£ niouth ^d pulled the 

dS r -^ st as P° ,ice were 
4! n * in to arrest him, 
wr inL . mer wife of a police offi- 
ln V (2?L B s «ving a prison term for 
killiil n Photographer's 

1 ■Ya£n'l eC I ared on May 15 . that 
[ lull Jvk_ ordered my husband to 

^fi eza !, be f ause he [Yabr4nl 

L WtaP and being photc " 

I locked h? Y 1 ^ rtn ' s death has 
i ^ Pobhcal establishment, 


The unit was gradually expanded, 
and the new mission was named 
Operation Panda. At the end of 
1992, the number of officers as- 
signed to Panda was doubled, and 
40 more were added In the following 
year. The detachments came mainly 
from three regiments forming the 
Rapid Action Force. 

The task of these new arrivals 
was, bluntly, to support the Rwan- 
dan army in two training camps 
located close to the Ugandan border 
in the north, near the front line. 
These officers were to train soldiers 
in the use of armoured vehicles and 
105mm guns. 

Equipped for night fighting and 
possessing powerful long-distance 
transmission facilities, these inen 
were to remain in constant touch 
with the highest political and mili- 
tary authorities in Paris, who were 
managing the crises in Africa. They 
could, if necessary, bypass the usual 
chain of command. 

Tliis is precisely what happened 
in Rwanda: a direct, coded line of 
communication was established be- 
tween the regiment >»n the ground 
and the Elysee via the army com- 
mand and the presidential office, 
where the whole "peraiiun was 
managed by a crisis group that in- 
cluded General (Juesnol and 
Colonel Jean-Pierre Huchun. I 

The commando structure was I 
dismantled just before April 1994, 
when France had to rush a 400- 1 
strong force of paratroopers to 
evacuate about 1,50(1 French and 
other foreign nationals from the 
country as the RPF advanced on 
Kigali. 


/ ctyi VA y ^ 
JUSQtl'A lA RWEPfi, 
er ON ATTEKlfc LA 
■rm&te ae la nu;r.' 
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‘Go to the river bank and wait till it gets dark' 

‘Sir, your right arm hasn’t been blacked up’ 


Detachments taking part in the 
Panda mission were suspected of 
exceeding their brief and crossing 
into Uganda, as some commando 
troups laier boasled. in search uf 
evidence of Kampala's military in- 
volvement with the RPF. Eye- 
witnesses have reported that they 
saw French soldiers, miller Ilian 
President Juvenal Hnbyarinmnn's 
soldiers, operating Rwandan army 
artillery. 

Panda alsu provided the French 
with an opportunity to co-operate 
with the Rwandan secret service, 
which used photographs and docu- 
ments purporting to show RPF 
atrocities against the people and the 



Businessman YabrAn, left, who la reported to hove shot himself, 
was suspected of ordering the death of photographer Cabezas, right 


but both government and opposi- 
tion are reacting cautiously pending 
confirmation by a post-mortem 
examination of the police Inquiry’s 
preliminary findings. 

Domingo Cavallo, an opposition 
member and a former economy 
minister who was Yabrdn’s sworn 
enemy, nevertheless declared that 
the businessman had long “bene- 
fited from the protection of judges, 
police and [President] Carlos 
Menem’s government". 

It was Cavallo who, in 1995, 
focused public attention on Yabr&n 
by accusing him at an open Con- | 
gross sitting of. being the ‘‘head of a 
criminal organisation rooted inside 
the government”. Cavallo. who had 
been serving as a minister since 
1991 and was perceived as the archi- 
tect of the country’s economic re- 
covery, was dismissed in. July 1096 
by Menem. : 

Meanwhile an issue of Noticias 
magazine carried a cover photo of 
Yabrin, nicknamed “The Invisible 
Man" because he went to such pains 


to stay out of reach of the photo- 
grapher's lens. The picture showing 
Yabrin and his wife strolling along 
Pinamar beach was the first time 
the businessman’s picture had ap- 
peared in the press, and was cred- 
ited to JosA'Luis Cabezas. Ten 
months later, the photographer was 
dead. 

Argentine society was deeply 
moved by (he killing which, io view 
of a presidential election scheduled 
for 1999, triggered an out-and-out 
war between Menem and Eduardo 
Duhalde, governor of Buenos Aires 
province. After several members of 
tile province’s police force were 
implicated, Duhalde had to order a 
drastic purge of the security 
services. 

The investigations also revealed 
the possible involvement of a group 
in which police officers worked 
alongside bodyguards employed by 
Yabr&n. At the time, the governor 
advised Yabrdn to "get .liiinself a 
good lawyer”. 

Yabrfn, like Menem of Syrian 


presence of regular Ugandan army 
soldiers in Rwanda. 

In documents produced in March 
1993. fur example, there are 
references lo identity papers "found 
by chance", it is claimed, of five 
Ugandan officers and five soldiers 
killed in fighting in Rwanda, in a 
vehicle with Ugandan markings. 

The Military Assistance and 
Training iMachinoitls served as a 
labnratnry for selling up. from 1993. 
a chain of command specific to 
military intelligence and action, 
with the creation of a special opera 
turns command under the army 
chief-of-slaffs direct authority. 
tMay 21) 


origin, has succeeded in keeping I 
his personal history and business 
affairs shrouded in secrecy. He is 
said to have been worth $500 mil- 
lion. But what were his relations 
with the government? Tliat is a 
question wliich is likely to remain 
unanswered. 

During the Argentine dictator- 
ship between 1976 and 1983, the 
former computer salesman is said to 
have fronted for a number of com- 
panies connected with the military 
regime. With the restoration of 
democracy,, he maintained good 
relations with Radi Alfonsln’s gow | 
ernment and later with his succes- 
sor, Menem. It was. during the 
latter’s presidency that rumour 
credited him with being at the head 
of a vast holding controlling, in par- 
ticular, the privatised postal service 
and the manufacture Of passports. 

Yabrin had always denied. that 
there was any such empire and 
claimed that he was an ordinary 
businessman victimised by political 
"manipulation". 

Despite the suspicions hanging 
over him in connection With the 
murder of Cabezas, he was received 
at the Casa Rosada — the presiden- 
tial palace — last June. The public 
was scandalised by die visit, which 
was interpreted as an expression of 
government support At the time, 
YabrAn was a smiling, s el Confident 
man .who declared that in his view 
"power Is synonymous with im- 
punity.'. • ■■■• 

Commenting on Yabrdn’s< death, 
Cavallo said: "If President Menem 
had initiated an investigation as 1 
did, , the. loss of many lives could 
have been avoided" . 

(May 22) 


Dictatorship 
not yet dead 
in Indonesia 


J. can his dictatorship sur- 
vive? This is the big question the 
Indonesian people will have to 
settle if they are to wrench them- 
selves free of Suharto’B poisoned 
legacy. After 32 years of absolute 
rule, the general/president has 
stepped down in a manner that 
is, at least, less dramatic than 
the bloody circumstances in 
which he came to power. 

The violent incidents of recent 
days, evoking memories of the 
anti-Chinese massacres in the 
1960s, have hastened the emer- 
gence, both in Indonesia and 
abroad, of a peaceful scenario 
designed lo stave off the worst — 
at least for the time being. Bui 
will it remain peaceful? Indo- 
nesia has the misfortune uf i 
being a country that can cunmil I 
I extreme violence beneath a he ! 

witching exterior. 

I The solution that lms been 
adopted — nominating Su harm's 
closest political crony to succeed 
him — is probably just ns short- | 
term ns it is unsatisfactory. The I 
man is finished, but his system 
lives on. The job of mnkinft the 
country democratic, if only to 
bring it in line with minimal in- 
ternational standards of plurality 
□nd freedom, has yet to bu 
started. 

It is up to die Indonesians to 
establish the basis of a state 
where the law prevails and which 
is likely to satisfy the expec- 
tations of tiie world’s most popu- 
lous Muslim nation. In such an 
undertaking, religion can play a 
more positive part than at first 
glance seems possible. 

The (allure of the political 
community, kept under tight 
control In Suharto’s time, to 
come up with proposals for a 
society matching the people's ex- 
pectations has led to the respon- 
sibility for such an onerous task 
being laid at the door of the lead- 
ers of the Muslim community — 
in much the same way as it was 
for Poland’s Roman Catholic 
Church in the last days of commu- 
nism. But much may also depend 
on the support such a transfor- 
mation receives from abroad. 

The role played by the United 
States in helping to ease tension 
in Indonesia and the lack of 
determination that It and the 
rest of the international commu- 
nity are showing in other un- 
stable situations makes for a 
striking contrast. Indonesia Is 
proof . positive that on internal 
crisis likely- to have potentially 
worrying international repercus- 
sions can be influenced by 
external powers. 

It wouldn’t be a bad thing for 
the US, and the West in general, 
to remember that when dealing 
with the Middle East or China. 
Do suffering communities have 
to wait for an ■economic crisis I 
that threatens the stability of a j 
region, and perhaps the global 
market, before the West shows | 
any concern? 

(May 22) 
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The jury’s in on Guillem’s Han™ 


Dominique F retard 


Sylvie GuiUem was visibly delighted to perform at the festival 


T HIS year, for the first time, 
the president of the jury at 
Lorrina Niklas’s Rencontres 
Chor£grnphiques de Seine-Saint- 
Denis, a major international compe- 
tition for young choreographers, 
was a dancer — and some dancer at 
that; Sylvie Guillem. 

Usually the jury is headed by a 
famous choreographer, who pre- 
sents a work by his or her company 
on the festival's opening night. Ear- 
lier presidents of the jury since the 
festival started in 1988 have in- 
cluded Lucinda Childs, Merce 
Cunningham, Jan Fabre, Ushio 
Amagatsu and Mathildc Monnier. 

One wondered what was ex- 
pected of Guillem, who, of course, is 
not a choreographer, but one of the 
top ballerinas of the late 20th cen- 
tury. Should she dance? Although 
not obliged to do so, site decided to 
don her ballet shoes and was visibly 
delighted to perform — a sign, one 
suspects, of a great dancer. 

She chose to dance Ten Blisters, 
a ballet choreographed by David 
Kern. Kern was also Guillem's part- 
ner on stage, along with Marc 
Spradling, Kern and SpradUng are 
two Americans who used to dance 
with William Forsythe’s company, 
probably the only company in the 
world where Guillem might have 
carved out a career for herself. 

But Forsythe does not use 
soloists. Guillem, now aged 33, re- 
alised she needed to build up her 


own balletic family around herself if 
she were not to end up like Garbo, 
venerated, but lost to her art. 

Guillem would never have been 
prepared to rehearse to the point of 
overkill the great roles of classical 
dance, which for her are too cut off 
from the real world. To be able to 
keep dancing, she ha9 had to scout 
around and find a way of integrating 
into her era, of leaving a stamp on 
her contemporaries. It is no easy 
task to smash one's own icon. 

Ten Blisters is about 10 toes, 

I heir blisters and 10 pieces of stick- 
ing plaster. In other words, 10 causes 
of suffering. Although only a debu- 
tant choreographer, Kern has un- 
derstood one essential fact: Guillem 
has an enormous sense of comedy. 
She stands somewhere between 
Petrushka, the broken puppet, and 
Charlie Chaplin. 

No one knows better than she 
does what is involved in being a bal- 
lerina — a long succession not only 
of blisters, but of tours and hotel 
rooms. Tli is sordid nomadism is 
represented on stage by cardboard 
boxes of the kind used by the home- 
less. while its obverse, fame, is sym- 
bolised by a red carpet. 

Kern did not tailor the ballei 
specifically for Guillem. Had he 
done so, it would have become a 
purely commercial venture. Instead, 
he composed a genuine piece of 
choreography in which the ballerina 
lias her proper place. She is a whirl- 
wind of genius who turns up when 
she Is least expected, disrupting 



everything with the myUeriocs 
power of her legs and her spins, 

Tiie most successful moments 
are the few seconds between to 
arrival of the ballerina on stage and 
the moment when she gets into sitf 
with the two male dancers. It j i M 
fascinating to observe how, v4t Iff 
she executes the same steps as ber 
partners, both of whom alsohawa 
classical ballet background, she pm 
duces something startlingly differ- 
ent: her body is “aerodynamic". 

Ten Blisters could be describe 
as sub-Forsythe. It Is not sp^Uteii 
ing all the time, and the useofBachs 
Concerto for organ in A minor and 
Haydn’s Concerto (or cello nnd or 
chestrn in C major — they IroniraDi 
underline the dancer's suffering - ’ 
is a trifle too systematic. 

But Kern is skilful when woridc? 
in a mode of con si r 1 1 cl ion/decoa- 
Si ruction, such as when Guillem 
freezes a slop in full (light and strut- 
nonchalantly into the wings Mill 
lier gymnast's gnil (she wasagx 
nast before becoming a dancer). 

After this triumphant opening 
work, the festival showed the worl 
of some outstanding young chores 
graplu-rs. such n* the up-aid- 
coming star Barak Marshall, a youit; 
Israeli with n Harvard degree. Hei- 
rm the bill of the American tone 
Festival this summer, llic Iff" 
Biennale in September and ih*- 
Paris Festival d'Antumne. 'IV W- 
he presented was Emma Goldman- 
Wedding. 

(May 15) 


U.S. Schools Struggle Against Violence 


Rene Sanchez 


Lyrical score gives new life to silent classic 


CANNES FESTIVAL 

Jean-Luc Douln 


T O CELEBRATE the 30th 
anniversary of the Quin- 
zaine des R£alisateurs section 
of the Cannes-Filni Festival 
(which ended last weekend), its 
organiser, Pierre-Henri Deleau, 
decided to give the Cinema- 
theque Fran liaise a slot during 
the festival In which it would be 
able to project one of its recently 
restored Bilent films with a spe- 
cially composed musical score. 
Part of the deal was that Deleau 
i would finance file score. 

He and the Cinematheque 
decided that the work in 
question should be The Man 
Who Laughs (1028)) a rarely 
shown American film by the 
German-born director, Paul 
Leni. 

The film, adapted from a novel 
by Victor Hugo, is set in 17th 
century England. It tells the 
story of the son of au aristocrat 
who has fallen on bad times. The 
boy's free has been disfigured by 
| white slave traders specialising 
‘ i the trafficking of children. In 
order to turn the boy Into a fair- 
ground attraction, they have en- 
larged his mouth so it reaches 
his ears and leaves him with a 
permanent rictus. 

Once he has grown up, 
Gwynplaine is exhibited as “the 
man who laughs" with an 
angelic partner, the divinefr 
beautiful, blind, Dea, who loves 
him with all her heart. He pas- 
sionately wants to marry her. 

As a result of the intrigues of a 
Satanic jester, Gwynplaine’s true 
identity is revealed to the queen, 
who decides to marry him off to 
c homing seductress. 


Wrenched from the embrace of 
his Ingenuous sweetheart, who 
knows nothing of the sniggers 
and feelings of repulsion his face 
triggers in other people, he is 
taken by force to the court. He 
soon trle9 to escape. 

Well served by a lyrical score 
with dark expressionist over- 
tones — the work of Gabriel 
Thlbaudeau, who himself con- 
ducted the Octuor de France 
In front of the screen — Leni's 
film received an enthusiastic 
reception from the Cannes audi- 
ence. 

This unexpected presentation 
of a little-known masterpiece will 
surely rehabilitate its director. 
Leni, who belonged to the art 
movement Der Sturm In the 
1910s, worked as a set designer 
for some of the great names of 
the German expressionist 
cinema before turning to film 
direction himself. His style is 
marked by wildly daring sets and 
febrile camera movements. 

Carl Laemmle was fascinated 
by Leni’s Waxworks (1924) and 
invited him to Hollywood to 
work for Universal. He made 
four films In the United 
States, including The Man Who 
Laughs, which is distinctly more 
stylish than the studio's run-of- 
the-mill films In the horror/sus- 
pense genre. 

Leni displays an impressive 
visual talent, recalling Bruegel 
in die village scenes and Goya In 
his tableaux of the royal family. 
From time to time he inserts 
some wonderfully droll images. 

It may reasonably be sup- 
posed that had he not died in 
1 929, at the age of 44, Leni 
would have rivalled F W Murnau 
(the intensity of the parallel he 
draws between u man at bay and 


a dog's gaping mouth is reminis- 
cent of certain shots of Murnau's 
Sunrise) and indeed Fritz Lang 
(who may have been thinking of 
Leni’s images of the gallows 
when he shot Moanfleet). 

When Tod Browning made 
Freaks, he must have had in 
mind the scene In The Man Who 
Laughs where the debauched 
Josiane tries to bewitch the mon- 
ster with the fake mouth — he 
used the same actress, Olga 
Baklanova, who gives a daring 
performance opposite the extra- 
ordinary Conrad Veidt, the very 
embodiment of suffering as he 
slashes the bottom half of his 
face and revealB the horrors be- 
neath in a scene that is visually 
reminiscent of Edvard Muncb'B 
painting, The Scream. 

A mere eight copies of The 
Man Who Laughs have survived. 
Only two of them (one in Milan, 
the other in London) contain all 
the original footage of the Mm, 
complete with Intertitles. Shot in 
1927 , the film was released tile 
following year In two versions, 
one silent, the other with sound 
(including, believe it or not, 
songs), 

The printing of the restored 
copy was done by a Bologna 
laboratory, currently the beBt In 
Europe. The whole enterprise, 
which will enable audiences to 
rediscover Leni’s work, Is an 
example of a new form of 
partnership that runs against 
the usual tendency of national 
cultural structures to keep 
themselves to themselves: three 
European film archives joined 
forces to rescue The Man Who 
Laughs, n work of art that forms 
part of our universal world 
heritage. 

(May 10) 


Bergman back from the sea 


Bruno Peltier In Stockholm 


O N MAY 9, during the first 
press conference he has given 
in his own country for six years, (lie 
Swedish film and theatre director 
Ingmar Bergman, seemed joky, and 
relaxed. “I would like to aay to those 
who worry about the subject of my 
productions that my father, mother, 
uncles and aunts will not be appear- 
ing in the film," he said. 

He had momentarily quit his 
island retre.it in tile Baltic to an- 
nounce thnt he is working on a 
screenplay. It is clearly a project 
close to his heart, 

Bergman, who will be 80 on July 
14, has not embarked on the project 
alone. He has called on the help of 
two women. They walked arm in 
arm with him into the sunny court- 
yard of the Swedish state television 
channel, which will produce the film. 

He was flanked on his right by 
the Norwegian Liv Ullmann, one of 
his favourite actresses, to whom he 
was married in the sixties. She will 
direct the two-hour film. On his left 
was the actress who will star in the 
movie, Lena Endre. Although little 
known outside Sweden, she has ap- 
peared in several Bergman films. 

A balding and rather pale 
Bergman, wearing a brown suit and 
an open-necked mauve and wine- 
coloured shirt, 1 started the ball 
rolling: “Dear friends, for a long 
period in my career I toyed with the 
idea of making a film consisting of a 
single close-up, that of an actor or 
actress speaking straight to the au- 
dience for two hours. 

“We should never forget that the 
really remarkable thing about film- 
malting is its ability to caphire die 
living image, in close-up, of the 
human face as it moves." 

The film never happened. Then, 
two years ago, Bergman began to 


T HEY are all schools in quiet 
towns where violence is rare, 
the last places where anyone 
expects students to explode into a 
rage, show up with guns ami fire 
ruthlessly at every classmate and 
ii', idler in sight. 

Hut what was once unthinkable in 
llic class rooms uf Paducah. Ken- 
tucky, or Jonesboro, Arkansas, and 
iimv Springfield, Oregon, is fasl be- 
\mwyn a baffling, tragic new crisis 
; in cilucnlioii. 

1 I It already had been a deadly year 
in tin* nation's schools when n dis- 
jiiiiRlk'fl student brought a rifle into 
• the cafeteria at Tluirslun High 
ylioiil in Oregon lnsl week and 
find indiscriminately into a crowd. 

■ killing two ;md wounding ulhers. 

; ' <>nly twu months ago, lour <lu- 
' ikiiis and a teacher were killed l.>v 
[ gunfire when iwn buys ambushed a 
I "clinrilyaril in Jonesboro. Three mu- 
ihiits were killed and five were in- 
jun-d in Paducah Iasi year when a 
siwleiit shot them as they left a 
purer meeting. Just last month in 
, l.'lialwro, Pennsylvania. :\ student 
] gunned down a teacher and 
: wounded two classmates, and ear- 
lif-r this year In Fairfax County a shv- 
d , m was shut dead in a school 
I parking lot. 

> Tlio growing list of rampages has 
many educators grasping for new 
| elutions to end the bloodshed — or 
wondering if there are any. "It is 
very difficult to prevent tilings like 
said Anne Bryant, the execu- 
dweli on what he described as hi? . J v,i director of the National School 
“fantastic co-operation" with End* , I ? oar(js Association. "It's not enough 
on a play by Botho Strauss. [ \^} to say we should surround 


a play by BothO SlrauSS. ' we snuuiu surrounu 

"I said to myself that if Lena told j ™is with guards and fences. 

, .. . .:«* ■ Our entire society has to do more." 

In high-crime urban areas, many 


the story, while at the 
acting in several scenes, the resoj, 
could be fascinating. Then it sud- 
denly seemed as if Lena were visit 
ing me in my workroom. 1 
visualise the way she prepares htf 
self, expresses herself, lier face, nej ; 
tune of voice, her punctuation m 
her mood. Everything immediate*? 
became crystal clear." \ 

Bergman concluded his trow*; 
by saying: “I'm fascinated by #»■ 
way her face lives. If Lena nann 
been interested in the project i 
wouldn't have gone ahead with it- | 
What story Bergman wants tog... 
through the intermediary bf n»| 
muse remains a mystery. AU » •> 
would say waa that Mananfl 
(Eudre’s character) would desenur, || 
In close-up, an ‘'emotional dram , i 
— a drama he witnessed JJJ ; 
close to" in real life and 
nature he is at liberty to reveal" 0 * 
the principal charactera are jgn. 

“It’s almost a thriller," l™®* 
said. “It Is about loneliness aM 
disturbing silence between P«P» 
who don’t understand each otne 
as witnessed by a nine-yea r-?"? - 
These are typical Bergman 
The working title » 
(Faithless). Shooting in 
will not start until the atiturnn 
1999. The film will be released , 
following year. 

(May 13) 
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schools are resorting to metal de- 
tectors or armed guards. But the 
crackdown is also spreading to sub- 
urban and rural areas — even at 
wme elementary schools. Many are 
spelling students, or suspending 
them for if they are caught even 
once w 'th a gun, knife, or anything 
that could be considered a 
weapon. 

A new report by the Education 
apartment shows that nearly 6,100 
students nationwide were expelled 



Right Wins 
Elections 
In Hungary 


Christine Spolar in Budapest 


The mother of a student injured in the Oregon shooting Inst week 


from schools last year fur iliai 
offense. Kiplnml Kinkel, live 15-year- 
old who has been arrested over tile 
high school shooting in Oregon, 
had been expelled just a day earlier 
for bringing a gun to class. 

To calm angry students, schools 
are also hiring staff trained in con- 
flict resolution or organizing teams 
of students to help counsel class- 
mates. Some states are removing 
chronic troublemakers from class 
and forcing them to attend new 
alternative schools created just for 
children or teenagers who have 
severe behavioral problems. 

But there is growing debate 
among educators about whether the 
campaigns are working. Some say 
that teachers are still not taking 
student threats of violence as seri- 
ously 89 they should. In nearly all 
the recent shootings the students 
responsible had dropped obvious 
hints of their actions. Other critics 
say most schools are still not taking 
the kind of steps that could matter 
most when dealing with troubled 
students. 


“If all schools do is add guards, nr 
metal detectors, or pul students iu 
uniforms, ur expel them, if won’t 
work," said Ken Dwyer, the assis- 
tant director of the National Associ- 
ation nf School Psychologists. “You 
don’t change a kid’s behavior by ex- 
pelling him. 'Die real solution is to 
leach these students how to think, 
how to act, Itiiw to deal with their 
anger. Maybe that wasn’t the job of 
a school in 1950, but it is now “ 

Another problem is that many 
educators think their schools are 
safe, even as the tally of shootings 
nationwide mounts. 

Nearly three dozen students or 
teachers hnve been killed in violent 
incidents in the past year at schools, 
and the number of multiple killings 
at school sites is rising. But there 
ore more than 50 million students 
and more than 80,000 schools 
across the country. The vast major- 
ity of them never face five kind of 
profound shock and grief unfolding 
now at the high school in Oregon, 
or two months ago at Westside Mid- 
dle School in Jonesboro. 


What remain* unanswered is why 
more students, sanu* barely i*mi 
teenagers, are resorting to such 
deadly violence. 

Many schools have struggled for 
more than decade to stop sudden 
gunfights between gangs, or be- 
tween students feuding over girls, 
jackets and trendy basketball sneak- 
ers. What's distinct about llic* recent 
rash of shootings is Hint the stu- 
dents at the center of them carefully 
planned the attacks, then fired on 
their classmates randomly. 

Some educators are also bracing 
themselves for copycat attacks. Last 
week, police in St. Charles. Mis- 
souri, arrested three sixth-grade 
boys who had written a “hit list” ' and 
were plotting to pull a fire alarm nnd 
shoot at classmates on the last day 
of school. 

"The great risk here is that the 
more kids see other kids doing 
these things, the more they'll think 
it gives them permission to act out 
the same fantasies," said Dwyer, 
"Unless schools deal with that, I 
doubt we've seen the last of this.” 


Israeli Interrogators Under Spotlight 


Wjlllam Droadlak In Jerusalem 


T|^ AN unprecedented challenge 
Israel's security forces, the 
■ "Prenie Court opened hearings 
>t week in a nu\jor legal case 
'’"testing the use of violent inter ro- 
J' lftn Methods that human rights 
! T!" 1 * a,, d Palestinian prisoners 
I are tantamount to torture. 

* k , lL * which was brought 

I ormcr Prisoners and iwo 

im,.| ln . l T an organizations, 
JJ. - ^ kratTs highest judicial 
in f Un y l ? ' ln P° se a strict ban on 
ormsof pbygj^ 1 nbuse thnt may 

Lnrii * ,n £ r natlonai conventions on 
JO? Whlc t we,e si «ned by Israel 
*hems Wny °^ er ^ eniocrat *c B° v ern- 
ti3* i 8 ™ e l> government insists 
vnJS 0 ? 0 * Modest physical 
froin H, e j °, ex tract information 
oners Ef* ? Pale ® tinian pris- 
been charges has 

^valuable in uncovering ter- 


rorist plots and preventing the loss 
of civilian lives. 

A deposition filed by Ami Ayalon, 
head of the nation’s General Secu- 
rity Service, contended that dozens 
of planned bombings and kidnap- 
pings by Palestinian terror cells 
were thwarted within the past yenr 
because of names, details or con- 
fessions gleaned from prisoners 
through “special and unusual meth- 
ods" employed by Israeli inter- 
rogators. 

According to testimony by sev- 
eral Palestinian prisoners, those 
methods include violent shaking of 
detained suspects, binding and gag- 
ging them in painful positions, forc- 
ing them to wear hoods soaked in 
vomit or urine, depriving them of 
sleep and subjecting them to blasts 
of cold air and loud music. 

The landmark case is being 
closely watched to see what kind of 
legal limits the Israeli judicial sys- 
tem may decide to impose on the 


country’s security forces, whose 
once-vaunted reputation has been 
tarnished by torture charges at 
home and botched espionage mis- 
sions by Israeli agents abroad. 
These include a failed assassination 
attempt in Jordan against an Islamic 
resistance leader nnd the arrest in 
Switzerland of a Mossad spy caught 
in the act of installing eavesdrop- 
ping equipment. 

While some temporary injunc- 
tions have been issued in the past, 
the high court has never been 
asked to Issue a blanket ruling on 
the legality of using force against 
persons detained. 

The nine justices on the panel 
made it clear that they were dis- 
mayed about being asked to rule on 
a key legal precedent In the absence 
of any legislative guidelines for po- 
lice interrogations. “Why should the 
Supreme Court pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for the parliament?" 
complained Chief Justice Aharon 


Barak. But the court consented to 
take the case and promised to reach 
a decision as quickly as possible. 

Lee Hockslarter in Jerusalem adds: 
A high-powered U.S. congressional 
delegation visiting Israel this week 
is giving the lie to the maxim that 
when it comes to American foreign 
policy, political debates end at the 
shoreline. 

The bipartisan eight-member del- 
egation. led by House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich, R-Georgiu, and Demo- 
cratic Minority Leader Richard A. 
Gephardt, D-Missouri, spent its first 
full day in Jerusalem assuring 
everyone concerned that when it 
comes to making peace iu the Mid- 
dle East, Congress is on Israel’s 
side, come whnt may. 

That message is at odds with (he 
Clinton administration’s strategy in 
recent weeks to intensify die pres- 
sure on Israeli Prime Minister Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu, whom It regards 
as both intransigent and unwilling 
to compromise with Palestinians 
regarding the stalled U,S.-hrokered 
peace process. 


T HE Socialist-led government 
of Prime Minister Gyula 
Horn fell from power this week 
ns voters rallied behind conserv- 
ative opposition parties in the 
second round of national elec- 
tions in Hungary last Sunday. 

Horn’s party, which luul du mi- 
nuted parliament mid eked uul h 
first-place showing in Indlotiug 
two weeks previously, wits 
placed second behind (lie 
IliingurlHii Civic Pnrty, m muin- 
siroain right-wing organization 
spawned by the pro- 1989 stu- 
dent dissident movement. 

With virtually all llic votes ! 
counted, the Civic Parly appears 1 
to have won 1 -18 oflWri seals in | 
imrliiimvllti while die Socialists 
took mi CHtinif ilcd KM scuts. A 
populist, more hard-line right- 
wing party, the Smallholders, 

estimated -18 sent*,, I 

while tat extreme right-wing 
party, the Hungarian Parly for 
Justice nnd life, will enter pur- j 

linmuiU for lire first time with M , 
scuts. The Hungarian I 

Democratic Forum, acini serva- I 
tive party thnt won the first tie- | 
niocratic elections here in 1 990, | 
captured about 1 7 seats. 

The Socialises' junior coalition 
partner, the Alliance of Free 
Democrats, was the biggest loser 
in the vote, winning just 24 
seats, compared with 69 in 
1994 elections. 

Civic Parly leader Viktor 
Orban, n onetime student dissi- 
dent now slated to become the 
the next prime minister of this 
eight-year-old democracy, spent 
much of the past decade verbally 
jabbing at Hungary’s old 
Communist rulers and then 
their Socialist heirs. I-Us chal- 
lenge will be to find a consensus 
among a strong-willed and feisty 
pack of conservative groups. 

Horn offered no hints to his 
future after the election result 
became clear; instead, the 
66 -year- old career politician 
said his party had made □ “re- 
ap ecbable” showing, “consider- 
ing that all our enemies joined 
forces against us. 1 ' 

He said the new government 
should “make the stability of 
the country” Its priority and 
"preserve the achievements of 
the past four years.” He cited 
NATO expansion — Hungary, 
the Czech Republic and Poland 
have been invited to Join the 
Western military alliance — and 
Hungary’s economic reform 
program as part of this govern- 
ments legacy. 

In the final days of the race, 
polls showed the Socialists to be 
losing ground to voter anxiety 
about crime and corruption, 
and this Issue seems to have 
boosted turnout. The first round 
of voting on May 10 drew the 
lowest percentage of voters — 

56 percent — In any national 
election since the 1989 collapse 
of Communist rule. Last Sunday, 
57 percent of all voters partici- 
pated, the highest percentage for 
a second-round parliamentary 
election here. 
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Suharto, Inc.’ Comes Under Scrutiny 


Keith B. Rlchburg In Jakarta 

A S EX-PRESIDENT Suharto 
last week began the life of, as 
he put it, “a simple citizen," 
Indonesians faced a new and poten- 
tially wrenching question: what to 
do about the billions of dollars in 
wealth amassed over three decades 
by Suharto, his children and his 
cronies? 

A large part of Suharto’s mixed 
legacy to his country Is a massive, 
far-flung business empire, some- 
times referred to as “Suharto, Inc.," 
controlled by his six children, a half- 
brother, and a host of other rela- 
tives, friends, associates and 
assorted hangers-on. 

The Suharto children are all re- 
puted to have become multimillion- 
aires by trading on their direct line to 
the presidential palace, involved in 
everything from clove cigarettes to 
toll roads, from petrochemical plants 
to automobile manufacturing. So per- 
vasive is the first family’s reach into 
the Indonesian economy that a long- 
running joke here is that the corrup- 
tion begins as soon as you arrive in 
Jakarta’s international airport: You 
can buy a pack of cigarettes, hop in a 
taxi, take the toll road to the city and 
check into a hotel, putting money 
into a Suharto family member’s 
pocket with each step. 

Several family members head 
their own business conglomerates. 
Son Bambang is at the top of the 
Biniantara group, which produces 
the Cakm automobile, owns news- 
papers and broadcast outlets and is 
involved in petrochemicals, a gas 
pipeline, and the major stake in the 
Grand Hyatt Hotel. 

A younger son, Hutomo Mandala 
Putra, or ‘Tommy," runs the Hum- 
puss group, with involvement in 
communications, the clove mono- 
poly. and a competitor local car, the 
Timor. Daughter Siti Harjanti Ruk- 
niana has the Citra Lantoro Gung 
group, which has built toll roads 
and other facilities, and is involved 
in power stations and transportation 
projects. 

And the children aren’t the only 
ones. Suharto's half-brother Sud- 


wikatmono is into banking, mono- | 
polizes movies here through his 
control of the imiwrt of films and all 
the theater chains, and has a variety 
of restaurants, supermarkets and 
hotels. Even a Suharto grandson, 
An Sigit, is getting inio the act, with 
retail outlets, a share tn a water dis- 
tribution company in Jakarta, a 
share of tax collection on alcohol 
sales, and the lucrative monopoly 
for the export of birds* nests, which 
are used in Chinese food dishes 
around the region. 

The biatant use of the family con- 
nection to win a commanding slice 
of the national economy has made 
the Suharto relatives the object of 
widespread hatred — more so, it 
seems, than Suharto himself. Dur- 
ing the violent outbreak in the capi- 
tal on May 14, rioters targeted the 
most recognizable symbols of the 
first family's wealth, including of- 
fices of Bambang’s Bimantara com- 
pany and Tommy Suharto's Timor 
showrooms. 

Suharto himself has always lived 
modestly, largely shunning Indo- 
nesia's official presidential palace, 
Merdeka, and remaining at his com- 
fortable house in the Cendana dis- 
trict. He has never heen known to 
dress in fancy clothes or wear ex- 
pensive jewelry. Still, he is reported 
to be one of the world’s wealthiest 
individuals, with Forbes magazine 
calculating that he is the sixth- 
weal thiest person in the world, with 
a net worth of $16 billion. The 
Suharto family was listed as worth a 
total of $30 billion. 

Much of Suharto’s own wealth is 
generated through an extensive net- 
work of charitable foundations he 
heads. Money raised by the chari- 
ties has been used to support the 
political operations of the ruling 
Golkar party. Critics have called for 
investigations into whether Suharto 
has transferred his wealth to secret 
bank accounts in Europe. 

For the young protesters whose 
bold “people power" movement top- 
pled Suharto's carefully constructed 
New Order regime, seizing at least 
some of the first family’s wealth and 
returning it to the nation’s cash- 


strapped treasury is now the unfin- 
ished part of their revolution. 

"I don’t agree with this [resigna- 
tion]," said Benny, 19, a technical 
school student from Trisakti Univer- 
sity. "His children are still the heads 
of businesses. They must be 
charged, brought to court." 

Arief Nurbani. 25, an economics 
student, noted that "first and fore- 
most, tlie wealth must be national- 
ized. That wealth belongs to the 
people/’ 

In the minutes after Suharto an- 
nounced his resignation, the com- 
mander of tlie powerful armed forces 
delivered hla own terse message: 
"The military will protect Suharto 
and his family." But with Suharto 
now out of power, many here say 
that whatever impunity his children 
enjoyed may have evaporated. 

"If l were the kids, I’d be gone," 
said a Western diplomat and long- 


time Indonesiu-wiiicher, speaking 
anonymously. 

In Indonesia, retrieving I he 
wealth of the Suharto children may 
prove difficult. One problem here is 
that much of die Suharto children's 
money is invested in companies that 
are publicly listed on the Jakarta 
Stock Exchange. "Do you destroy 
these companies just to get at the 
kids?" a diplomat asked. "And what 
about the rest of the shareholders?" 

Some financial analysts said that 
even if a future Indonesian govern- 
ment decided to seize the children’s 
assets in publicly listed companies, 
minority shareholders likely would 
be unaffected. One view is that if left 
alone, the Suharto children will fall 
victim to market forces. And even 
after the crisis eases, they will have 
lost their connection to the presiden- 
tial palace, and thus their ability to 
make new money. 



President Suharto salutes after his resignation announcement on 
live national television last week photograph: Charles dharapw . 


U.S. Forces Train Colombian Troops 


Dana PrloBt and Dougina Farah 

U .S. SPECIAL Forces troops 
have been conducting exten- 
sive framing exercises with Colom- 
bian soldiers fighting drug 
traffickers and guerrillas under a 
program that avoids restrictions im- 
posed on military aid by the Clinton 
administration in response to 
Colombia's abysmal human rights 
record and drug-related corruption. 

The training, involving hundreds 
of U.S. troops each year, has al- 
lowed the U.S. military to play a 
much more direct and autonomous 
role in Colombia than officials have 
publicly acknowledged. Small teams 

( of elite American troops have 
instructed Colombians in light in- 
fantry tactics and intelligence gath- 
ering for anti-drug operations, and 
have conducted counterterrorism 
courses, usually in remote jungle 
bases where guerrillas and drug 
traffickers are most active. 

Tlie program is authorized under 
a 1991 law that permits U.S Special 
' Forces, America’s premier Irregular 
fighters, to train on foreign soil if the 
training is designed primarily to 
benefit the U.S. troops. While, not se- 
cret, the training is sensitive enough 


that few in Congress are aware of it I 
and the exercises have been sus- 
pended this month as Colombia 
holds presidential elections. 

The law authorizing the Special 
Forces exercises does not require 
U.S. troops to abide by a State De- 
partment policy in which military aid 
is restricted to Colombian units that 
have been cleared of any involve- 
ment in human rights abuses. 
Colombian troops trained by the Spe- 
cial Forces are not similarly vetted. 

It was under the same program, 
known as JCET for Joint Combined 
Exchange Training, that US. troops 
conducted 4-1 training exercises 
with Indonesia in the past seven 
years even though many members 
of Congress believed they had cur 
tailed military ties with that country 
[ because of human rights abuses. 
Defense Secretary William S. 
Cohen suspended the Indonesia | 
program this month. 

“We consider JCET an important 
program because it allows us to 
train in different areas of the world 
and to learn how other militaries op- 
erate," Pentagon spokesman Ken- 
neth H. Bacon said. 

the trainittg program has quietly 
proceeded in Colombia as a civil war 


there has intensified and Washing- 
ton debates how to oppose drug traf- 
ficking from the world's top cocaine 
producer, where all centers of power 
— the military, the government and 
the guerrillas — have been tainted 
by the drug trade. While the United 
States is reluctant to get involved in 
counterinsurgency operations, the 
line between the narco-traffickers 
and the guerrillas has blurred. 

Senior administration officials 
said an across-the-board assessment 
of Colombian policy is underway, in- 
volving the State Department, De- 
fense Department and intelligence 
agencies, because of a consensus 
that Colombia, the hemisphere's 
second-oldest democracy, is facing 
an escalating threat to its stability. 

In recent months, the two Marxist 
guerrilla movements have inflicted 
heavy losses on government troops 
and now control about 50 percent of 
the country. A recent Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency report estimated the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC) has 15, 00D troops 
and the National Liberation Army 
(ELN) has 5,000 troops, a substan- 
tial i ncrease from a year earlier. 

U.S. Special Forces officers in- 
volved in die training program in 


1 7**1* THE lirsi lime, a seniv - 
Saudi smiriiy official last «*£ 
publicly absolved Iran of inn},, 
men! in Jin: June 10D6 hombiiyg^-. 
U.S. military housing compla flu 
killed 19 American service ptnR. i 
nd, blaming die attack on hint 
grown Saudi dissidents. ' 
Prince Nayef bin AbduMaz, ft) 
Saudi interior minister, told J 
Kuwaiti newspaper that thebombiq 
“look place at Saudi hands," ad% 
“N<> foreign party liad any role in if ■ 
Nayef’s statement contjakt 
long-standing suspicions in Wait 
ington that the attack was caniri 
out by Shiite Muslim extremis 
with support from Iran's radical b 
lamic government. 


/mcret Service officers Iasi wed 
to reveal what they know aboci 
President Clinton's relationship 
with Monica S. Lewinsky, disnk 
ing dire warnings that such left 
tnony would jeopardize the safety" 1 
presidents by destroying their tni-t . 
in the agents who guard them. [ 

Chief U.S. District Judge Nona 
Holloway Johnson, who has sidfl 
with independent counsel Kenneth 
W. Starr in several recent decision-, 
ruled that Secret Service person^ 
are obligated as law enforcement* 
Hirer* to turn over evidence in < 
criminal probe ami refused to at* 
a special "protective function pim 
Urge" that would exempt (hem. 

Clinton said the decision wont 
have serious ramifications ri. 
chided Starr for being "so insen-’r 
live" to safely considerations bj 
seeking the testimony. 


Some call burning flesh a 'rite of passage.' Others 
say it's an ugly throwback to slavery. But it’s a hot 
fashion statement, writes Lonnae O’Neal Parker 

Brand Loyalty 


Colombia say it plays an essential 
role in maintaining good relations 
with a longstanding U.S. ally. They 
also aay U.S. troops learn to operate 
in jungle and mountain terrain not 
found in the United States and train 
for emergency evacuations of U.S. 
personnel and for fighting terrorism. 

But the uneasy, broader U.S. rela- 
tionship with Colombian authorities 
was highlighted this month when 
I the United States revoked the visa 
of Gen. Ivan Ramirez, tlie inspector 
general of the armed forces, over 
his alleged ties to several army mas- 
sacres of civilians. Two years ago 
the United States barred contacts 
with Gen. Hernando Camilo Zuniga, 
then commander of the armed 
forces, because of suspected ties to 
drug traffickers. 

Under heavy U.S. pressure, Presi- 
dent Ernesto Samper disbanded the 
20th Intelligence Brigade last week 
because of evidence it was responsi- 
ble for a series of murders of politi- 
cians and human rights activists. 

The Special Forces training pro- 
gram has survived the vicissitudes of 
U.S.-Colomblap relations, Including 
President Clin top’s "decertification" 
of the country for its : poor anti-nar- 
ctjtics efforts in 1996 and 1997, which 
triggered a ban on. .military equip- 
ment transfers. and all U.$. military 
training except by the Special Forces, 


M icrosoft corp. will be £ ! 

lowed to sell an unaltered ^ 1 
sion of its cuiili uversiai Window?- 1 
software for at least the next far * 
mouths, but the company will fertj f i 
trial much sooner than it »■ | 
wanted on government charges^ : 
it is violating antitrust laws, a M | 
ernl judge ruled Inst week. 

Microsoft hud asked U.S. Distil I 
Judge Thomas Penfield Jackswb 
give it seven months to prepares* 
preliminary hearing into two bn# 
antitrust lawsuits filed by Ihe jn 
lice Department anti a coalition ® 
state attorneys general. The con 
puny then wanted many 
months to prepare for a foil fo“' , 

Handing a key procedural I vicWO 
to the government, Jackson deajw 
instead to consolidate both I M , 
Hminary hearing and the fob '• 
scheduling the proceedings 
begin in early September. ; 


S IX MEN have died ater ujjjji 
Viagra ainca tlie popular in^ [. 
tence drug hit the marked 
regulators and the drugh mao 
hirer aald last week. 

The causes of the deaths '® 
under investigation, and the m 
maker. Pfizer Inc., decta* 1 “ 
orate. While the deaths couMpwj 
to be unrelated to the drug. [ 
reports raised conce™a“ at , % 
could be Interacting with ottsj'S 
icatfons, or is allowing™, 
pre-existing heart conditio" 
overexert themselves thm • , 

ual activity and bring on heel a 

"’'since the Food and Dru ? fjl 

istration approved Viaya.u^ 

more than 900.000 usOT 
ten prescriptions, acwiW^ 
ket reaearcMnn IMSftgJjj; 


I MAGINE a carefully fashioned 
coat hanger, slow-roasted over 
the blue-green flame of a Magic 
Chef range, heading for the fleshy 
expanse of your upper arm, your 
chest or the side of your behind. 

For a fraction of a second, you 
tan feel the heat before it touches 
your skin. Your heart races and in- 
stinctively you want to draw back. 
But you don't. Because you want 
your brand to be sweet. Or if you 
think you’ll move, you brace your- 
self, bolding onto a sink or table; or 
perhaps you get somebody else to 
hold you down. 

Then comes the “hit," a quick i 
■Psisassst." Or maybe it’s a 
"crackle 1 ' or “pop". They say it . 
doesn’t really hurt. But the smell of 
burning flesh can be weird. Espe- 
cially when it's yours, 1 

Many people watching this year's 
NCAA Final Four tournament 
caught sight of the big horseshoe- 
shaped scar on the arm of Univer- 
sity of North Carolina's Shnniniond 
Williams. Michael Jordan’s brand, 
hidden on his chest, is more dis- 
creet. Dallas Cowboy's Einmitl 
hniilh sported a brand on his arm 
lor a 1993 cover of Sports Illus- 
trated. Other folks have Greek let- 
ters melted into their calves or 
vrari'd into their forearms. 

Although doctors warn there can 
bo complications — infection, ex- 
cessive scarring, designs gone 
: "rong — around the conn toy lots of 
I teople get branded. For some black 
:'*ek fraternity members (and 
• «ver white ones) it's a long-stand- 
tradition, but experts say it's 
I become something of a fad. 

, Gang members brand themselves 
Jo claim their set, while for others, 
brands are an extension of green 
whawka and multiple nose rings, 
“randing can forge a connection. 

As Myyucca Sherman strolls 
across the Ho wan l University cam- 
Pjjs, his baby dreadlocks standing at 
“tendon, he stops occasionally to 
■tap hands with a buddy or trade 
. s wth another "Que dog" who 
5 fots his bright purple sweat shirt 
emblazoned with gold Greek letters. 

Merman, 19, has been a “Que," a 
•number of Omega Psi Phi frater- 


nity, since spring of last year, and 
he’s got three brands — double, 
interlocking Omegas on his chest, 
and a large Omega with a small 
Greek A inside, for Alpha chapter, 
in the middle of his left arm. Of his 
initiation class of nine men, all 
chose to get branded. 

It wa9 the second time an organi- 
zation had made a permanent im- 
pression on him. 

Sherman is reluctant to show the 
three-inch, five-point star that rides 
high on bis left hip. He got that one 
at 13 to mark his membership in the 
Black Gangster Disciple Nation, a 
gang in his Akron, Ohio, home 
town. "The way our sect ran, you 
could get prayed in or beat in. I got 
beat in. Then there's celebrating 
with drink and I was branded the 
day after with thick paper clips." 

Sherman credits tlie pre-college 
program Upward Bound and rites of 
passage activities in high school 
with turning him from his gangster 
ways. He entered the University of 
Akron at 16 and transferred to 
Howard a year later. 

After joining the (nitirnily hi 
Howard, he says, "initially, I wasn't 
going lo get a brand, but 1 thought 
about ii and equaled the whole fra- 
ternity lift as another rite of pas- 
sage. This was more ritualistic and 
traditional than the juvenile self- 
mutilation. This brand wouldn’t be- 
like it was in a gang. It had deeper 
meaning, more history." 

In the last 10 years, branding has , 
become a typical form of gang “tag- j 
ging," says Michael Borrero, a pro- 
fessor and director of the Institute 
for Violence Reduction at tlie Uni- 
versity of Connecticut who has 
worked in gang outreach for more 
than 30 years. "It's a ritual to say we 
are brothers, we are sisters, you are 
officially pail of us," Borrero says. 

Michael Lyles. 35, a Wash ington 
child welfare attorney who also 
heads his own Maryland law 
practice, has studied the historical 
origins of fraternity branding and its 
relation to African scarification prao 
dees and says burning Cannes a sym- 
bolism that crosses many cultures. 

“Historically, branding probably 
came in vogue in the 1950s and 



Myyucca Sherman, right, shows off his Omega PsI Pal brand along 
with a Howard University fraternity brother photo: Robert a. reedep 


1960s," says Lyles, an Omega since 
he was 17 who has brands on his 
right biceps and over his heart. "It 
took on a kind of widespread usage 
— mainly among the Omegas first, 
then the Kappas [Kappa Alpha Psi 
fraternity 1 and Alphas l Alpha Phi 
Alpha fraternity | began to do it also. 
One of the things that I guess solidi- 
fied branding as something to do is 
the things that our fraternity is 
based nn — manhood, scholarship, 
etc. It seemed lo signify the 'till tlie 
day 1 die-ness' of it all, because sup 
poscdly you can't remove it.” 

In one scene from the 10HK Spike 
Lee movie School Daze, a girl is 
shown licking a brand on the chest 
of a brother from the fictitious 
Gamma Phi Gamma fraternity. 
Duane Filey. 27. a fourth-grade 
teacher at James McHenry Elemen- 
tary School in Lanham and a mem- 
ber of Kappa Alpha Psi fraternity, 
acknowledges wryiy that, for some 
reason, women seem to find his 
scar compelling. Still, Filey, who has 
a diamond with a K inside branded 
on the left side of his chest, now 
says he regrets having it done. 

"I was young and thought it whs a 
cool thing to do," Filey says. “I was 
like Tin in Florida, I can have my 
shirt off and the babes will look at 
it' Women are into that. The brand, 
the frat . . . it was a conversation 
piece, they wanted to touch it." 

He now calls the practice barbaric. 


“As I got older. 1 started thinking 
about slavery and that sort of tiling. I 
can’t even find the words lo describe 
how ill it was to get a brand to iden- 
tify you as a slave. This clearly isn't 
for that purpose, but now I think 
people have just gotten out of con- 
trol. It's a big fad light now." 

When Suitlatul High School ninth 
teacher ami basketball coach Eric 
Jeter. 31. first came home with his 
Phi Bela Sigma brands — he Inis 
three — he says, "my parents were 
like. ‘Do you think you're a piece of 
meat or something?' They said, ‘We 
fought so hard to get away front 
slavery and branding and you go 
ahead and brand yourself."’ 

J ETER says he understood their 
concern, but disagreed. He 
calls it a personal choice. “It's 
not slavery. It's basically something 
you want done, It's more of a pride 
thing. You want people to know 
which fraternity you belong to with- 
out asking. Wien they see the 
brand, they know." 

Just down the hall, Suitland's vice 
principal, Marti Fossett, 30. who has 
Kappa brands on his chest and arm, 
says, "Tlie first question everybody 
always asks is, ‘Did it hurt?’ When I 
first got branded, It didn’t really 
hurt But when it was healing, then 
it hurt. The actual brand was a 
quick ‘psssssBat,’ It was like an in- 
stant of pain.” 


Fossett got branded in a hotel 
during the annual summer Greek 
picnic in Philadelphia. This was a 
KappH brother who was hitting 
other hrothers.There were about LO 
to 15 of us. He hit me on my am — 
straight from the fire to my arm — 
then he heated the brand back up 
and hit the next guy behind me. 
Then he went from his arm to my 
cheat. The iron couldn’t be as hot, 
it's not like you have all that meal 
there so you don't want it to be too 
deep.” 

"When the skin ia branded, the 
9kin is actually burned. The degree 
of the burn depends on how hot the 
brand is," says Rebat Haider, a pro 
feasor and chairman of Howard's 
Department of Dermatology. "If tin* 
burn is deep enough, then the nor- 
mal skin comes off. and it is re- 
placed by scar tissue. If it’s a first- or 
second-degree burn, skin doesn’t 
come off but you can have a blister 
develop in the area of a brand." 

Of course there can be nasty 
complications. They include. Haider 
says, infection, pain, hyper- or hypo- 
pigmentation, where tlie skin actu- 
ally changes color, and itchy or 
hypersensitive keloids, raised scar 
tissue thm spreads beyond the ac- 
tual boundaries of the original in \ 
jury. 

Haider, who has been at Howard 
since 1982. says lie's treated upward 
of 300 people with brands, mosiK 
men who got fraternity brands in 
college, bill at least 3(1 n> ?. r ) women 
some former gang members an<i 
others. He says a number of his jxi 
lien t a inquire about brand removal 
which can be don*- -urgically. 

Kirk Blackman, Mk a senior man 
ager with tlie KPMG accounting ! 
and consulting firm in Washington, 
says that even though he works in a 
highly professional setting, he’s , 
never regretLed gelling the Que j 
branded an his left arm. 

When folks who arc linfamiiiar 
with branding see it, he says, they 
are often overwhelmed by a certain 
tactile, ui-ge. They gotta touch it. 
They want to know why. "Why 
would someone subject themselves 
to what they perceive to be very 
painful?" he's asked, "You explain it I 
to them and they say, 'Oh. okay.' It’s 
kind of like a ‘Man, that’s really 
deep' kind of response. 1 don't know 
if they ever really grasp it folly, or if 
they’re afraid to ask more ques- 
tions." 

Probably a good thing, since 
Blackman isn't sure he has all the 
answers anyway. 


Consumers Make Them Just Do It 


COMMENT 

jj: Dionne Jr. 


I'UNSUMERS and workers of 
7 world onUe — Just do 111 If 
*?“ “? *“«* *e behavior 
manufacturing giants such as 
tiling ° r w ^ om !<«sge is every- 

announcement this 
would ral9e the mini- 
S for its workers and to- 


on duality Standards 

overseas marks a 
^ or American and In- 
rniationai human rights campaign- 

cjr u , 1 , * ued bMic 

«h>P. at the fac- 
>hamS» , turn8 ««t that public 

- ' "J aa f “esotner pressure 
l a tilghty linpact on mighty 
teforera, i ’ 

JH. Knight, Nlke's chairman 
raecutlve, was remarkably 
a the H» 
— sa ylub in acknowledging 


haw much damage the critics had 
done to his company’s image. 

■ . “It has been said that Nike has . 
single-handedly lowered the human 
lights standards for the sole, pur- 
pose of maximizing profits," he said. 
"The Nike product has become syn- 
onymous with slave wages, forced j 
overtime and arbitrary abuse, .1; 
truly believe that the American con- 
Sumer does not want to buy prod- 
ucts, made in abusive conditions." 1 
Gofor.it, PWL , 

Tlie new commitments, Knight 
said — speaking at a moment when 
his company is flooding die air- 
waves with advertising around the 
National Basketball . Association 
playoffs T7> reflect ’hvho we are ,a® a 
company, 1 ' , , , i 

There remains theispaall problem 
of.. living wages. , “Sweatshops are 
known to the U5. public as.placeB 
where people work in miserable 
conditions for miserable wages,” 
.Medea Benjamin, director of Global 
Exchange Jr said in an interview. 


"Nike is addressing the miserable I 
conditions, but a sweatshop is a 
sweatshop is a sweatshop unless 
you address miserable wages." 

But Benjamin, whose San Fran- 
cisco-based group has helped put 
labor rights on the human rights 
agenda, said tlie Nike moves were 
nonetheless significant. It’s impor- 
tant, she said, that foe company is 
accepting the principle that outside 
monitors should oversee its labor 
practices, and that It is agreeing to 
abide overseas by the environmen- 
tal and safety standards set in Amer- 
ican law. "If you can get Nike with 
enough pressure, you can get the 
whole industry," she said. 

The Nike moves are a small step 
on a very long journey whose aim Is 
to civilize the, global economy. 
Around the world, , unions and 
human rights groups have argued 
that, a global trading system should 
be subject to labor and environ- 
mental . rules, , much; as domestic 
, ^ponomieS are. investors who favor 


global agreements to protect their 
financial assets ought to see the 
logic of similar rules to protect 
human assets — the people who 
work in the plants. 

But enforceable global labor stan- 
dards will not. come easily. In the 
meantime, there Is something 
called the marketplace and it gives 
consumers the right to make judg- 
ments: Yes, about the quality of the 
products they, buy, but also about 
the behavior of the companies that 
make them. It might surprise Karl 
Marx that consumer decisions 
based on a company’s human rights 
record can affect sales and, in turn, 
Wall Street's Judgments. 

"A stain on one of the sterling 
brands of the century, is reflecting 
itself in its stock price," says Ronald 
Blackwell, director of corporate af- 
faire for the AFLrCIO, referring to 1 
Nikq. The company had a 27 per- 1 1 
cent drop in earnings in the first 
three quarters of the current fiscal - 
year, though Kright attributed this 
to foe Asian financial crisis. 

. Blackwell argues that ,foe pext , 
step is to recognise that ending the • 


most egregious abuses in foreign ' 
factories is not enough, Reforms 
will .endure, he said, only if workers 
have the right to speak up on their 
own behalf without fear of reprisal, 
physical violence or jail terms. He f 
notes that Nike has factories in Viet- 
nam, China and Indonesia, "three of 
the most difficult countries in the 
world for ensuring workers’ rights." 

Echoing the Polish union leaders 
who helped bring down corarau- , 
nlsirij Blackwell said "totalitarian 
governments" that block “freedom 
of association and freedom of ex- 
pression’’ for workers can render 
even the nicest sounding corporate 
codes of conduct unenforceable. 

Perhaps the corporate execs 
could have a word or two with the 
leaders of the police states where 
they locate their factories and gen- 
tly suggest that .human rights viola- 
tions afe becoming bad for 
business. And perhaps those who 
are rightly battling for religious lib- , 
erty [n such nations can link arms 
I with those who want freedom’s writ 
to run tq, those who make our Air . 
I JprdaDs.. 
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Art Before Love 


Jonathan Yardlay William Faulkner, with whom she 

was friendly in a guarded way. 

ELLEN GLASGOW Although she wrote in many 

A Biography forms, it is fair to say that the novel 

By Susan Goodman of manners lies at the root of almost 

Johns Hopkins. 306 pp. $34.95 all her books. "When novels of 

manners are ‘great'," Goodman 

B ORN in Virginia in 1873, writes, "they do not record super- 

Ellen Glasgow lived almost ficial behavior, but examine the 

her entire life in her native codes that govern people’s lives." 
stole find had become, by her death This lias always been so, yet it is a 
in 19-15, its most accomplished and truth that too many critics fail to 

respected writer uf fiction. She grasp, confusing as they do the 

seems to have been a strange writer's eye for detail with mere 

woman, though no sir anger per haps superficiality. Glasgow lived in the 


fliiiu most whose lives ore spent in 
uneasy passage between the “real" 


great age of the American novel of 
manners; she ant) Wharton brought 


and the make-believe. She believed, the genre to new heights in the first 
according to Susan Goodman, that decades of the century, then 
"art — even the transitory song of a handed it over to the likes of John P. 


nightingale — has 


Marcfuandand Louis Anchincloss as 


than death and provides their own powers began to wane. 


more comfort than love," and she I 
livr.il accordingly. I 


Glasgow's great novel Barren 
Ground appeared in 1925. By then 


ixjstliunious ones, and ranges from calls “a liberating creed of fiction, 
realism to the novel of manners Lu one Hint honored the world within 
satire to romance. In her day she over the one without." which is to 
was popular, albeit not hugely so, say a creed that paralleled the life 
mul was able to support herself nn she herself lived. In that novel and 
her writing, <i rare thing for a seri- her other masterpiece, The Shel- 
ous writer in the United States; site tcred Life. Glasgow combined social 
was, as well as a writer of commentary with psychological in- 
distinction, a canny student of sight, and further enriched the mix 
publishing practices who knew how with h trenchant examination of the 
to make her publishers pay lives of women. She admired inde- 
liandsomely. pendent, strong women at a time 

But she is not now well-known. A when what we now know as femi- 
number of her books are still in nism was barely in its infancy, and 

print and she has her admirers in her books — utterly free of the 

the academic dissertation factory, doctrinaire or the i dec logical — can 
but there is little reason to believe be read today with pleasure and 
she has many readers beyond the edification. 

Virginia state line and, in all likeli- Glasgow was a feminist ahead of 
hood, not many within it. This is her time, but she liked men and was 

both a pity and a mystery, a pity be- liked by them in. return. Her first 

cause, as Goodman correctly ar- important influence was a brother- 
gues. her work ranks alongside in-law, George McCormack, whose 
that of her “chief rivals," Edith early death was devastating to her. 
Wharton and Wllla Cather, and a At least two men loved her One, 

mystery because known from her 

it is accessible, fSlaonnu/ urn a a memoir only as 

intelligent and im- ° ,aa 9 ow was a Gerald B, also 

raen*iy interest feminist ahead of her |Jj2{ t0 ? car £ 

ing. while her ro- 

Glasgow came time hut liked men name* ^ and 
from a well-placed Iime DUt tlKea men brief engagement 
but rather un- and was liked hv them t0 a P rominent 
happy Virginia anCJ WflS IIKea Dy lRem Richmonder, 

family. Her mother Henry Anderson, 

was a “chronic invalid” by the time had some elements of drama and 
Ellen was 10, and her relationship some of farce. She was deeply fond 
with her father was uneasy. Death of James Branch Cabell, another 
and illness haunted her family, and Richmond novelist popular in their 
there were other causes of unhappi- day but now even more forgotten 
ness as well. Including a deafness than she, and she had a charming 
that descended upon her when she — not to mention unlikely — friend- 
was in her early twenties, producing ship with H.L. Mencken. 

"episodic panic attacks . . . that cir- Susan Goodman tells Glasgow’s 
cuniscribed her movement and in- story in a straightforward way, suc- 
creased her dependency.” She eumbing from time to time to the 
learned to cope with the world — temptations of current academic 
she traveled, gave speeches, had language (“empowering," "valida- 
many friends — but this condition tion") as weli ns to those of amateur 
may have had something to do with psychiatry. Like most people who 
her failure to marry, though she choose to write the life stories of 



Vadis, Of this last, sheSu,^ Brotherly love in a cold climate 

nicely timed wit, "To this day 

best-selling novel of all time, Quo Larry Elliott TOflSCtS recognition in a workplace ballot, deserted the C 

I SVnli'S^i 01 tlrtlrica * nn I ahm ir’q Fairnftqs the Government sided with the last election i 

plotted and thoroughly resesrebd OH LabOUr S ralmOSS Confederation of British Industry, wanted a mi 

| second-rate fiction. At Work White paper not the Trades Union Congress. approach to uni 

lo investigate the historicil To the extent that it leaves people insecurity. Lat 

Jesus, scholars must rely alrnw a IM Melville-Ross is right guessing about the Government's broad but shall 

entirely on the Gospels of Mart; ^ I The Blair government’s Fair- intentions, Fairness at Work is a ratings for the 
Matthew, Luke and John. ttepiifW* | ness a t Work white paper cute document For those who Party in Scotk 
appearances, these are nol brief | represents a significant shift in the would like to think this will be the could flake awa] 

lives so much as works of proclaim balance of power between capital last pro-union legislation a Blair ad- ulist alternative. 


y Elliott reflscts recognition In a workplace ballot deserted the Conservatives at the only happen if growth weakens 

ahnur’s Fairness die Government sided with the last election was because they sharply”. 

Confederation of British Industry, wanted a more interventionist In the absence of a formal pay 
| At Work White peper not the Trades Union Congress. approach to unemployment and job policy — which is not on the agenda 

To the extent that it leaves people insecurity. Labour’s coalition is — wage restraint will be far easier 

IM Melville-Ross is right guessing about the Government's broad but shallow, and as the poll with the help of union leaders, such 


T IM Melville-Ross is right guessing about the Government’s broad but shallow, and as the poll with the help of union leaders, such | 

The Blair government’s Fair- intentions, Fairness at Work is a ratings for the Scottish National as John Monks, general secretary of , 

ness at Work white paper cute document. For those who Party in Scotland prove, support the Trades Union Congress, operat- ' 

represents a significant shift in the would like to think this will be the could flake away given a viable, pop- ing in a system of collective bargain- I 


Bm . . «• v — • — ■■ unai one nauvc. 'ing. In a tight labour market, an 

t ion wtrygaia) anti subtle potaur. and labour. According to Mr ministration enacts, the Prime Min- Furthermore the idea that minis- atomised system of individual deal- 
cMYipmgn biographies if you like. « Melville-Ross. who heads the Jnsti- ister has been enthusing about the ters would actively welcome a strike making is not that helpful, because 

least since the late Kciiaissano. tule 0 f Directors, it is bad (or busi- most "lightly regulated labour mar- with n high-profile public-sector the rational response of workers is 

rationalist critics of tins govd nesSi bad for the economy, bad for ket of any leading economy in the union is loo barmy fur words. to maximise tile advantage of their 

nows have penodtcaUy Bnnwvri Britain. world". How would a fight with teachers own position without tricing into ac- 

me same discovery: me real Jevh Bui he would say that, wouldn't For those who believe that the or nurses help Labour convince count any of the wider implications. 

. ,)ec ' 1 ’ I"* 1 '! history, nnd a hr hr? The significance of tile pro- Government favours a salami-slice voters dint it was making good its If the need for wage restraint is 

ti«>n established in Ins place. wm posed reforms lies not in the scale approach, there was the warning to election pledges on class sizes ami one reason why the Government 

tlie isupposvilly) fanatical N. Yd „f n, e concessions to the unions — employers about the abuse of “zero wailing lists? The answer is that it would be wise to keep the unions on 

m the legalistic and bureawrto which will still be constrained by hour contracts” — in which staff are would have precisely ihe opposite side, it is not the only one. Income 

L hnslimi church nr tin- Ptonr. ^ lightest legal strictures of any not paid unless there is work lo do effect, and almost certainly hasten inequality has been far less marked 

hnvo disjuilea or obscured lb Western economy — but in the — and the promise to review the Ihe flight of the middle classes out in those countries which have co- 


Nararenu’s simple life and Ini l direction of the change. 40 per cent threshold (or recognition, of the slate sector, 

teachings. Most "f ihe time, thi Hrilish employers have goi so Clearly, the Government needs 

suppressed Jesus juvnis l« wj ’ ! u>cd to having their own way that it convincing that there is a case in a ^ ■ OR IS there any guarj litiei 

advixutcd a natural religion olk»l : ( obviously came as a shock to find modern economy for stronger IVI a political pay-off. Pub 

ness nnd universal innralily. urn * [ j the Government doing something unions and more collective bargain- I ^ sector workers are alivi 

divp contract t» the IncnunucJ j} ' to make industrial relations more ing. However, it should nut be nursing a legitimate grievance 


Man of Nazareth 


priol-ridili-n and siu-obswi 
i liuivh i>i Christ. When lb*- in- 
Jest is wasn't ivgniTlwl as a i< aib: 
hr was likely tu lx- |»-raiv<.«l i*. 
deluded rtiatlm.m who o»tMfc>> 
himself he was tlk Messiah: h 
rliscipK-s were susceptible In Ityi* 
item nr muss hysteria. Mind' 


) review the the flight of the middle classes out in those countries which have co- 
r recognition, of the state sector. ordinnled bargaining, so mitigating 

ment needs the worst effects of the flexible 

s a case in a Ik ■ OR IS there any guarantee of labour market would dovetail with 

jr stronger a political pay-off. ftihlic- the work of the Downing Street 

■live bargain- I v sector workers are already social exclusion unit. 
iuld nm be nursing a legitimate grievance — A second [joint is that there is 

calls of Mr namely dint earnings growth of 2.ti danger (hut an industrial relations 


egalitarian. The fact that they were swayed by the siren calls of Mr namely dial earnings growth of li.ti 

belly-aching like mnd suggests that Melville-Ross and his director per ceni a year in tlie public sector 

there were aspects of the white chums: being friendly lo organised is running at uiily half the r>.“ |xt 

paper lo be welcomed — as, of labour would help tackle job insreu- cent nx'urtletl in the private sector, 

tumc, there are. rity, carry no j-eal political risks and This is where politics starts in 

iergc with ecumnnics. The Guv- 


Tlie automatic right lo union I be good for the economy. 


system based on individual rights 
can become excessively legalistic, 
because workers have a vrsled in- 
terest in starling grievance proce- 
dures. I Incler n collective bargaining 


recognition if more than 50 percent Politically, the case for being cninieiu has mi inflation target of system, the unions act a 


were jK-rl'ormcd ihrourit hw bws. ihe right to representalion 


union ment- beastly lo the unions goes like this: I2.fi per cent, but earnings a 


Finally, there is little evidence 


.... .. ..... . .. iv ,^i,iv-3t-.iuiiaiii in (uiuuiii iius n new, imwi tun- by 5 per cent a year, assuming that that the weakening uf unions luis 

jjixnis aim tin* SK'k nr roitwt >• disciplinary procedures, the cut sllluency. a large chunk of which l rend jirof I activity is rising by li.f. done much to raise growth and 

by Hip aid of some ixwvcrniUTH ■ (rum nvo years to one in the qualify- would scuttle back into the wins of per cent u year — a heroic assuinp- productivity rates, or to prevent 

salve olherwtse unknown i h. ing period for unfair dismissal, and Conservative leader. William tion that is just about tenable. But Britain falling down the league 


had ample opportunity to do so. 


writers, she is stuck with the i 


Her work drew directly from her escapable limitation of not having 
life, yet It was hardly "nutobingraph- much of a story to tell. Apart from 
icnl" as the term is now understood, her travels and her romances and 
One can read it as a way of discover- her literary socializing, Glasgow 
ing what she called, in her splendid spent her life at her writing desk, 
memoir, the “woman within," but it One can speculate about what and 
is not self-regarding or scif-ob- why she did what she did there on 
sessed. In her own family, “whose the evidence of the work that 
story during and alter tlie Civil War emerged from it, and this Goodman 
seemed as compelling as any fic- does with intelligence. But In the 
tion" she had the raw material for 'a end we are left, as we always are 
large, durable and interconnected with imaginative and creative writ- 
body of work that is comparable. In ers, with the endlessly fascinating 
'that sense of wholeness os well as In and ultimately unanswerable ques- 
Ito preoccupation with the South, tion: Where did tire work come 
with the work of her contemporary from, and how, and why? 


THE HUMAN CHRIST 
The Search for the Historical Jesus 
By Charlotte Allen 
Free Press. 383 pp. $26 

I N SHAKESPEARE’S Lives the 
late Samuel Schoenbaum zesttiy 
chronicled the biographical 
myths, obsessions and fantasies 
surrounding the upstart crow, and 
eventual swan, of Avon. At the end 
of his preface to this learned razing 
of folly, Schoenbaum noted that the 
theater critic Desmond MacCarthy 
once observed that "trying to work 
out Shakespeare's personality was 
like looking at a very dark glazed 
picture in the National Portrait 
Gallery: at first you see nothing, 
then you begin to recognize fea- 
tures. and then you realize that they 
are your own.” 

Something similar might be said 
of the attempts by New Testament 
scholars, learned amateurs and di- 
verse crackpots to paint a portrait of 
the historical Jesus. Each has found 
the Galilean he was looking for, 
whether a reform rabbi, Gnostic 
sage, political revolutionary, Cynic 
philosopher, gentle hippie, hysteri- 
cal madman or gay magician. Some 
feminist theologians have even re- 
imagined the “historical Jesus on 
the cross as a woman suffering from 
menstrual cramps." 

In The Human Christ Charlotte 
Allen, a contributing editor of the 
magazine Lingua Franca, has had 
the splendid idea of writing a skepti- 
cal, Schoenbaum-! ike popular his- 
tory of the quest for "the historical 
Jesus." By this last phrase Biblical 
scholars indicate their refusal to ad- 
dress directly tlie issue of belief in 
Christ as God’s son and mankind's 
savior. Such transcendent matters, 
many say, belong ultimately to the 
realm of faith, not history. Allen her- 
self confesses to being a Catholic, 
though her survey of these often 
freaky Jeauses would tempt evert a 
Mother Teresa to agnosticism. 

The Human Christ embraces a 
vast amount of history, ranging 


from tlie social conditions of Pales- 
tine under Herod to the controver- 
sies generated by Robert Funk's 
Jesus Seminar, that semi-notorious 
group of contemporary researchers 
and theologians who aim to sepa- 
rate the Gospel wheat (Jesus’s origi 
nal koan-like sayings) from the New 
Testament chaff of evangelistic and 
churchly propaganda. 

In these fast-paced and entertain- 
ing pages, Allen summarizes the 
romanticized biographies of Jesus 
promulgated by scores of 19th-cen- 
tury liberal Protestants. She ex- 
plains the epochal life Of Jesus 
Critically Examined (1835) of David 
, Friedrich Strauss, looks at Albert 
Schweitzer’s long-standard Quest 
i Of The Historical Jesus (1906), and 
interprets Rudolf Bullmann’s exis- 
tential views and the eventual revolt 
of his postwar disciples. She dis- 
cusses too the ancient Nag Ham- 
madi Library and the Gospel Of 
Thomas (a listing of Jesus sayiug9, 
some familiar from the established 
gospels but most new and rather 
Gnostic in character). She relates 
tiie discovery and vici99itudes of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (at one time their 
owner tried to sell them through an 
ad in the Wall Street Journal). And 
she traces the changing responses 
of Jewish thinkers to Jesus. 

But Allen doesn’t restrict her 
studies to Biblical scholarship. 
James Tissot's gorgeous Victorian 
illustrations for tiie New Testament 
and F. Holland Day’s soft-core turn- 
of-the-century photographs of boy 
martyrs earn a few provocative 
pages, as do Cecil B. De Mille’s film 
epics King Of Kingd (with its sloe- 
eyed. passionate Mary Magdalene) 
and The Sign Of The Cross (with 
Claudette Colbert a9 the Empress 
Poppea bathing in ass's milk). Allen 
points out the titerary influence of 
Chateaubriand’s sado-romantic The 
Martyrs (delicate virgins ripped 
apart by lions) aod Ernest Renan’s 
lyrical 'We De Jesus — the Messiah 
as sensitive aesthete. She then ex- 
amines fictional treatment of the 
Holy Land and the new faith in 
Flaubert’s Herod las, Wilde’s Sa- 
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All these nnd many other li * But the idea that Fairness at Labour can be as hostile to the David Walton, chief UK econo- pluilation and inequality, 
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As a journalist, Allen writes . on the mala point, the threshold for For a start, one reason voters in the labour market. But this will 
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Abolishes Commissioner for 
Rights of TVade Union Mem- 
bers 

“Crotum'’, the office set up by the 
Conservatives to finance legal 
action against trade unions, Is to be 
scrapped, while the powers of the 
Trade Union Certification Officer are 
to be strengthened. 

Promise to review contraot 
abuses 

These Include “zero hours con- 
tracts", where workers have to be 
available without any guarantee of 
work. 

Implements European Parental 
Leave Directive 

All parents wilt be eligible for up to 
1 2 weeks' unpaid leave while theit 
child fa under eight,- as agreed I 
under the SqcIbI Chapter, as well as 
time off for urgent family reasons, , 
such as |ooking,after a child who , , 



400 pages rep™* S™ at an industrial trl- 

flicones, * c S f . | i_. ent8 gud h Qt rj r l ° n ^ ear - instead of two Increases maternity leave 

ranged Labnur i' 9 -Wl- -U»: .far- The current entitlement of 14 weeks', 

"5* jj w gtop rending 5t, Sc j tf . . John Smith, ar- maternity leave will be increased to 

asassj^-j ^jsssiai,- 


maternity leave will be increased to 
1 8 v;eel?a, to bring It Into line with 
maternity pay. . 


Under the planned'le^Slatioti, workers Backed by Magnet Kitchens in 
1966 could have claimed for unfair dismissal photo: graham turneh 


FINANCE 19 

Biotech firms 
built on ‘wing 
and a prayer’ 


v_/ and respected biochemistry 
academics last week launched a 
broadside against the hype su r- 
rounding the biotechnology busi- 
ness. 

Professor Harold Baum, aged 67, 
cnieritu* professor of biochemistry 
at Iving's College, London, and a 
visiting professor in infection and 
immunity there, warned small in- 
vestors lo steer clear of shares in 
biotech companies. 

Professional fund managers, he 
suid, should lake more independent 
scientific advice before pouring pen- 
sion fund money and other invest- 
ment funds into businesses which 
are built on "a wing and a prayer”. 

He said that only one in 2»» of the 
coiniwnies was likely to succeed in 
business, and urged directors nf 
biotech firms, lu deiunnglralc their 
faith in tile l ienee they are working 
on by pledging not to cash in share 
options before they manage li> pm 
their products nn the market. 

His comments were made in tlie 
wake of tile scandal lluu luis en- 
gulfed British Hint cell, the UK’s 
biggest drug discovery cumjvanv. 
for the past two months. List week 
British Bio announced that its chief 
executive. Keith McCullagh, was 
stepping down, ami it was forced to 
publish a 34-page circular to share- 
holders to rebut a catalogue of 
damaging allegations about the 
company ami its drug discovery 
work, made by Dr Andrew Miliar, 
its former head of clinical research. 

Prof Baum said that the level of 
ignorance among some fund man- 
agers was stunning. “Some don’t 
even understand the basic concepts 
behind the companies they are in- 
vesting In," he said. 

He said fund managers should 
consider whether they would back a 
small oil company just because one 
geologist insisted there was oil in 
one particular spot "Personally, I 
don’t think they would." 

Prof Baum believes that farther 
Millar-McCullagh-style clashes be- 
tween scientists and. businessmen 
within biotech companies are in- 
evitable. 

“The entrepreneurs make sure 
the scientists don't have too much, 
control. In some ways that Is good, 
because scientists get too close to 
projects and are never willing to pull 
the plug," he said. At the same time,' 
scientists were “under tremendous, 
pressure to deliver” and "have to; 
work with knowledge that is: 
tremendously price-sensitive". 

He singled out. City analysts for 
much of:. the; blame regarding the 
hype that overinflated the share 
prices of biotech compan ies. 

They make outrageous claims 
about miracle cures. Scientists don’t 
make those sorts of claims. Analysts 
hear about trials progressing and 
Immediately say that is good news, : 
and everyone believes it But quite! 
often, if you actually read tlie trial , 
reports, thdy are not sp good.” ; 

Prpf Baum said the British- 
Biotech scandal was “not surpris-; 
ing" and that such an upset in the: 
sector was “Inevitable, because of' 
..the whole nature of the business. 
They' are working on products 
which da not exist and may never 
exist! There may 'be some real re- 
wards, but British Bio has put a 
damper on things.” 
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20 APPOINTMENTS & COURSES 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT: EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Associate Professor/Professor 

Requirements: • A doctorate in Educational Psychology with focus on: Human 
Development and Learning: Special Education; Research Methods and Statistics; 
Educational Measurement and Evaluation; Curriculum Development and Design; the 
influence of Psychology on educational reform, education for Democracy and the 
creation of school and classroom environments that promote academic achievement 
and learner social-emotional wellbeing; the Influence of Psychology on teacher 
education. • Proven and satisfactory record of scholarship, academic leadership and 
contribution In teaching, research, publication and service to academic and wider 
community at national, regional and international levels that would qualify the candidate 
to be either an Associate Professor or a Full Professor at the University of Namibia • At 
least 7 years (for the Associate Professor position) and at least 1 0 years (for the 
Professor position) Unfverslty-leveJ teaching experience In Educational Psychology and 
related Psychological fields " Familiarity with the Namibian educational reform process, 
debates and Issues and how Educational Psychology can address these matters will be 
an advantage.* Experience In developing new programmes In Educational Psychology, 
Special Education, Educational Research, Early Childhood Education and Basic 
Education at both undergraduate and postgraduate levels • Experience In providing 
teaching, research, publication and general academic leadership at departmental, 
faculty, university-wide and International levels. 

Job description: The successful candidate will be required to: • Teach undergraduate, 
postgraduate diploma and M.Ed courses In Educational Psychology, Special Education. 
Educational Research Methods, Educational Measurement and Evaluation, Human 
Development and Learning, Social Psychology of Education and Early Childhood 
Education • Conduct needs- driven situational analyses on which to base new academic 
programmes in Educational Psychology, Basic Education and teacher education • 
Facilitate and provide leadership in the conduct of departmental, individual and group 
research in teaching, learning, Assessment, Special Education, and educational reform 
■Design and develop new courses and programmes In Educational Psychology, 
Educational Psychological Assessment, Special Education, Early Childhood Education, 
Basic Education and teacher education* Facilitate the development of an Educational 
Psychological and Special Education Assessment Centre at the University of Namibia • 
Perform any other tasks that would from time to time be delegated to him or her by the 
Head of Department and/or the Dean, Faculty of Education • Provide leadership, 
participate In and perform any other academic, social, and administrative tasks given by 
the University of Namibia administration • Participate in educational reform and in- 
service training activities organised by the Ministries of Education • Generate and 
resource funds for capacity building, research and programme development through 
co-operation agreements with other Universities and donors and through consultancy 
projects. 

Date of assumption of duties: 1 January 1999. 

Contact persons: Mr Andrew Kanlme at (+264-01) 206-3151 or Ms Monica Helta at 
(+284-61)206-3102. 

Closing date: 15 June 1998. 

Fringe benefits: The University of Namibia offers competitive salaries and the following 
fringe benefits: • pension fund/graiully scheme • medical aid scheme • annual bonus • 
housing scheme • generous leave privileges • relocation expenses. 

Non-Namibian citizens may be appointed tor a 3-year, renewable contract period. 
Application procedure: Applications In writing, accompanied by a curriculum vitae 
slating full details of presenl salary notch, Increment date, the 

earliest available date when duty can be assumed and !■■■■ — — —■■ - 

including three referees should be submitted to; The Head, HHH 
Recruitment and Administration, University of Namibia, Private 
Bag 13301, Windhoek, Namibia. Preliminary telegraphic 
applications may be made via fax (+204-61) 208-3843/208- 

E-mall:akanime@unann.na. f j iuW 
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EASTBOURNE SCHOOL of ENGLISH 

I A non -prof! t-makfng ffe/ucotloMl 7h imt and a rogfaterecf charity. 

I COURSES FOR TEACHERS 

CAMBfllDQE/nSA DIPLOMA In THFLA 

■ ■ PART-TIME COURSE: Start OCTOBER 
CAMBFUDGE/R8A CERTIFICATE In ELTA (formorry CTflPLA) 

■ 4-WEEK FULL-TIME COURSES 
COURSES FOR OVERSEAS TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

■ CEELT EXAMINATION PRERARTION (2- weak courses) 

■ REFRESHER AND METHODOLOGY (2- week courses) 

■ ADVANCED LANGUAGE PRACTICE (2-wsok oourans) 

■ COURSES FOR CLOSED GROUPS 

Malta from: Eastbourne School of English (OW) fflPPl 

8 Trinity TVees, Eastbourne, E. Sussex BN21 3LD. I -<7^,1 Htttd 

Tel: *44 1323 721750 Fax: *44 1323 030271 I. 35U MtM. 

msl(cenairsh9es4 s.oo.u k Web.+ttpV/www.eioo.co 


rtEFL DIPLOMA 


FACULTY OF GEOLOGY 


Professor: Geology 

(ONE-YEAR CONTRACT) 

Requirements: Ph.D in Geology and experience in an industrial envtamw, 
research, teaching and university administration. 

Job description: The appointee will be expected to develop technical and 
financial links for the expansion of Geological training at the University of 
Namibia, teach Geology at undergraduate level and assist in the developments 
a comprehensive undergraduate programme. 

Date of assumption of duties: As soon as possible. 

Closing date: 12 June 1998. 

Contact persons: Mr Andrew Kanlme at (+264-61) 206-3151 or Ms Monica 
Helta at (+264-61) 208-3102. 

Non-Namibian citizens may be appointed lor 1 -year, renewable contract period. 
Fringe benefits: The University of Namibia offers compefitive salaries are) Its 
following fringe benefits: ‘pension fund ‘medical aid scheme ‘annual bonus 
•rental allowance ‘generous leave privileges ‘relocation expenses. 
Application procedure: Applications in writing, accompanied by a curriculum 
vitae stating full details of present salary notch, increment date, the eariiesi 
available date when duty can be assumed and including three referees should be 
submitted to: The Head, Recruitment and 
Administration, University of Namibia, Private Bag mm 
13301, Windhoek, Namibia. Preliminary telegraphic 
applications may be made via fax (+264-61) 206- . BBS * 

3843/206-3003 

or E-mail:akanime@unam.na. 

UNIVERSITY OF NAMIBIA 


Save Hie CM 

■ Working for a better world for children 



Water Supply and Sanitation 
for Low-Income Communities 

a postgraduate, professional development programme 
by distance learning 

Also available: a wide range of residential Masters and Diploma 
programmes and snort courses concerned with Infrastructure 
development In low- and middle-income countries. 

Far details contact: Rod Shaw, Distance Learning Co-ordinator 
Water, Engl nearing and Development Centre (WEQC) 

Loughborough University, LEU 3TU UK ' _ _ ufc^mwish 

E-mail: R.).ShBw®lboro.ac.uk I^UghbOTOUg 

www.lboro.ac.uk/departmentS/cv/weflc/ ' University 

Ref: CV/428 Advancing knowledge through leaching, learning and research 


Learn English this 
Summer in the 
Heart of England 

TWa summer, study English 
a! wigs ton College, situated 
In me heart of England near 
the City of Leicester and 
beautiful countryside. 


ExceSenl facilities In a multi- 
media language centre - 
video. Interactive CD-roms & 
Internet. 

Accommodation with nearby 
sdected English families. 
Leisure services in easy reach 
including dubs, cinemas, 
grjod quality shops and 
restaurants. 


For details contact 
Ur David Harris, Wlgston 
College, Station Hoad, 
Wlgston, Leicester, LEI 8 
2DW, England. 

mm 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICS 
AND CONTEMPORARY 
HISTORY 

We are among the leading * JC1% * 
research departments in the 
country, rated 5 in the 19 96 RAE. 

MA IN INTELLIGENCE AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS* 

MA IN POLITICS AND 
CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
MA IN EUROPEAN STUDIES 
* This course is recognised for the 
receipt of ESRC awards. 

For further Information and application forms 
please contact Dr Stephen Ward, Admissions 
Officer, tel. 01 61 295 5126. 
EmaiLs-j.ward0pch.8alford.ac.uk or Mrs Elaine 
Smith, Secretary, tel. 0l6l 295 5786. 
EmaUie.j.smlthapch.salford. ac.uk 
Department of Politics and Contemporary History, 
The University of Salford, Salford M5 4WT. 


TEFL COURSES 


Tnmty College Corticate |4-weeK lulHimsi tor those with 
no experience ol leaching English. Trinity College Diploma 
(distance-learning) lor experienced teachers 
Also, courses of English tor foreign students 


UK ++44 171 734 '3809, fnk'-287 1 623, 
t>-n>ait oxlVctfonsy'nct xo.uk 
OXFORD HOUSE COLLEGE, * 
LONDON, 3 , OXFORD STREET W1R tR0 


PROGRAMME MANAGER 

Tajikistan (Dushanbe) £20,778 

Devastated by the collapse of the Soviet Union and the civil war of 1 992-3, famHlsa 
returned to their homos in 1994 which they found damaged or destroyed. Many of the men h 
these families were killed or afraid to return, leaving female headed households very vulnerable 
and with Irttle economic Independence. Save the Children Fund's programme initially aimed k> 
support these women In rebuilding their lives and their confidence, to gain access to services 
and contribute to the process of reconciliation. 

SCF Is working with the government la expand live poverty alleviation programme by 
building on progress to date and supporting partner organisations to carry out similar scale 
projects across Khatton and other districts of Tajikistan. SCF Is also developing wok to sufpot 
bade education provision and fa exploring ways to address [he growing problems of very 
vulnerable children In rural and urban areas, such as those who work and/or Bve on Ihestrw® 
You will be responsible for the management and development of all SCF activities h 
Tajikistan and assist the Programme Director for Central Asia, based In Uzbekistan, In bufldrg 
the Central Asia programme. You wi! have substantial experience of managing overseas 
development programmes hdudlng staff, financial and resource management. Strong 
analytical and planning skids are also vital. A knowledge of Ftusslan/Peraian ia highly desratfe 
The post has accompanied status and la offered on a 25 month contract, with a salary® 
£20,770 which should be tax free. You can also expect a generous benefits package Induriag 
accommodation, fflghta and other IMng expenses. 

For further details and application form please write to Eamd Dobson, Overseas 
Personnel, SCF, 17 Grove Lane, London SE5 8RD. Closing date: 3 July 1998. 

SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer. _ 
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for work in relief , development ami wfoiun 
80+ countries, wide range In 500+ vacancies 
Ten c-mnil issues £25. 00: Four issues by post C27.50 
credit card payment by lux or post cheque 


World Service Enquiry (Dept. GW 06.98) 

1 Stock well Green, London, England. SW9 9HP 
Fax: +44 171-346-5955 e-mail: wse@cabrcmd.org.uk 
An activity af Christian* Ahmad Charily Nn 265847 
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C LASSIFIED 

CARHire 


. * FREE PERSONAL 
MEET ‘N’ GREET SERVICE 

martins selfdrive 

BASINGSTOKE, UK 
PLEASE NOTE NEW NUMBERS 
TEL: +44 1266 B67100 
FAX: +44 1266 867001 
Wsb:http./Avww.bbl.co.uk/martins 
• an l r , ? aI,:adwk ®n'artsd.iJemon.co.uk 
PPUcabla :n Heathrow, Gatwlck & Southampton Airports 


Programme Director, North Iraq ^ \ 


The HelpAge International programme In North Iraq Includes home 
visiting sendees, distribution of non-food emergency Items end 
rahauHtatlon of homes for older people. 

, Based In Sulentantah you will travel extensively throughout all Kurdish 
controlled Iraqi governs tes. you win represent HelpAge international, 
establishing our new programme Initiatives, manage, support and 
develop ow community-based projects. You wtil be expected to 
develop on advocacy strategy, highlighting the needs and capacities of 
older people to both local authorities and to agencies responsible for 
the administration of UN Security Council Resolution 1 1S3 (the 'food 
for oil 1 system). 

With S years' experience of work In complex political emergencies In 
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Buying 
the truth 

Catherine Bennett on 

British media perceptions 
of innocence and guilt 

/ TS UNLIKELY that the Saudi 
ambassador to Britain found 
much to enjoy in BBC TVs I 
Panorama programme last week 
about the freed British nurses. At | 
least The Death Of A Princess, 
which caused such offence in 1980, 
had shown the natives of Saudi 
Arabia as well turned out, if a trifle 
harsh on adulterers. On Panorama, 
the Saudis were depicted as 
swarthy molesters of innocent 
British womanhood, led by the 
wolfish, slubble-strokiug figure of 
the devil himself — Major Hamid. 

Put Panorama in its risible per- 
spective, however, and the week 
surely went better than the ambas- 
sador can ever have expected — 
unless he possesses a peculiarly 
shrewd understanding of the 
workings of British tabloids. The 
nurses may have started the week 
as the innocent victims of greasy 
Arab injustice, but they ended it ns 
greedy murder suspects. The 
Saudis, on the other hand, have 
been rewarded with some of the 
most generous British editorials of 
recent times. 

It began when Tony Blair, the 
Sun's top column ist, said that the 
freeing of the nurses was “a gener- 
ous act by the King". How so? If the 
nurses were innocent, then on out- 
rage had been perpetrated against 
them. Their freeing might be just, 
but it was hardly generous. It had 
depended upon the whim of an ab- 
solute monarch. In Australia a rela- 
tion of murdered Yvonne Gilford 
protested that the nurses had -got 



off light". Have the legal processes 
of Saudi Arabia ever before been 
criticised for their excessive le- 
niency? 

The nurses promptly sold their 
stories to the Mirror and the Daily 
Express. Their intention — after 
making ns much money as possible 
— was to proclaim their Innocence 
and nleeuess. Inevitably, according 
to tabloid law, this meant Hint com- 
petitors of the Mirror and the Ex- 
press would have to proclaim that 
the nurses were really nasty nurses, 
possibly guilty as charged. In fact, if 
the Press Complaints Commission . 
code against payment for “convicted 
or confessed criminals" was to be 
invoked against the successful bid- 
ders. then the nurses’ convictions 
had to stand. Which meant that the 
Saudi legal system had to be worthy 


of respect. And suddenly it was. 

In Blair’s paper, the Sun — which 
has. in the past, denounced Arab 
states as “modern barbarians" — 
the Saudi ambassador was awarded 
n full page in which to explain that 
“this was no kangaroo court, these 
nurses are guilty of a brutal mur- 
der". It wns jolly decent of the 
courts not to have sentenced the 
women to death, Dr Gliazi A Algo- 
saibi insisted. As for the lack of evi- 
dence — "It would be gruesome for 
me or anyone else to go around pre- 
senting evidence, presenting knives 
and all sorts of tilings that purport 
to convict.’’ So that’s why the Saudi 
courts are so squeamish about 
evidence. Too sensitive. 

The Daily Mail, which last year 
questioned the evidence against the 
nurses, now warned against “sue- I 


The Pope versus the aliens 


! Polly Toynbee on a 

Vatican campaign against 
paganism In the pews 

T HE Pope is preparing an en- 
cyclical against superstition. 
Oxymoron, or what? The Pon- 
tifical Commission for Culture is 
writing a report about the dangers 
of people believing in magic, levita- 
tions, visitations by spirits, aliens, 
angels and the like. The mind bog- 
gles. Some might suggest he start 
with the Turin Shroud. And what of 
transubstantintion, virgin visions, 
appearances of the stigmata, to say 
nothing of ascensions and assump- 
tions? Since this past Sunday cele- 
brated Whitsuntide, what of spirits 
descending in fire to worshippers 
rolling on the Door and speaking in 
tongues? 

No, it is the New Age the Pope 
will condemn. The Vatican was 
recently told that New Age practices 
and beliefs were rife inside its own 
convents and monasteries. Bishops 
across the world are anxiously re- 
porting paganism breaking out in 
the pews. Crystals, pyramids, astro- i 
logy, psychics, aliens and Eastern 
mysticism are invading the Church. 
New Age treatments are regularly 
available In Catholic retreats, offer- 
ing aromatherapy, Sufi dancing and , 
use of the enneagram — a nine- 
Blded figure — with rebirthing and | 
mitul-expanding techniques. Where 


are they to draw the line, the bish- 
ops ask. When does meditation and 
chanting become heresy? How does 
the Church persuade people to be- 
lieve their own superstition, while 
damning others'? Eternal vigilance 
is the price of true dogma. 

If it's happening in the Roman 
Catholic Church, it's even more of a 
problem for Protestants, especially 
evangelicals. 'It’s just so galling," 
says Keith Ewing of the Evangelical 
Alliance. ‘The hard evidence for the 
resurrection is extraordinarily com- 
pelling compared with all this." 

There is now a growing group 
calling themselves Christaquarians, 
merging Christ into the New Age. 
St James’s Anglican church in 
London's Piccadilly organises a pro- 
gramme called Alternatives, which 
includes the "transformative and 
miraculous powers" of group chant, 
collective memory experiences con- 
necting people to their ancestors, 
pets and the environment, medita- 
tive drumming and 'TOO per cent 
Happiness". The programme comes 
with this "Friendly Disclaimer" on 
the cover: "Although St James’s 
Church, In its openness of heart and 
mind, Includes Alternatives, the 
ideas in the programme are not 
representative of the Church itself." 

The annual, bizarre Mind Body 
Spirit Festival takes place in Lon- 
don this week. It has become a 
trade fair for a big industry, replete 
with stalls for New Age marketing 


and PR agencies. Here you can 
awaken the goddess within, heal 
your inner child, release you 
psychic energy, unblock your path- 
ways, or have an out-of-body experi- 
ence with Don the gong master. 
You can have your eyeballs mas- 
saged and your aura photographed. 
The big commercial growth areas 
like Feng Shui have become as 
much a part of the interior decorat- 
ing scene as wallpaper. 

This stuff has entered seamlessly 
into everyday living. The supernat- 
ural permeates the national psyche 
as never before. A recent 1CM poll 
showed 63 per cent of people In 
Britain believe in the paranormal. A 
Leeds university study shows the 
paranormal has taken over from 
conventional religious belief: 55 per 
cent believe in second sight and 6? 
per cent in astrology, A British 
Social Attitudes Survey shows only 
one in five believes unequivocally in 
a God, though 65 per cent call them- 
selves Christians culturally. Another 
survey showed 22 per cent of all 
Europeans now believe in reincar- 
nation. In California, 25 per cent of 
people say they are alien "walk-ins” 
— token over by an invasion of the 
soul from outer space. 

Fr Peter Fleetwood, die British 
priest who acts as secretary to the 
Pontifical Commission, says a line 
wilt be drawn. “Reincarnation, for 
instance, is out of the question. But 
there is much we could learn from 


Baptism of fire 

A MUNGME tribal leader I authority. 'The link between govem- 
Yosepha Alomang, a mother merits and governed is being weak- 
of 10. should be in Britain, ened . ..The governed, increasingly. 
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cumbing to a fit of sentimental 
xenophobia and rushing to put 
Saudi justice on trial". Could we lie 
so sure, asked an editorial, in a 
spirit of purest multiculturalisin, 
that the British judicial system is 
superior lu the Saudi one? Well, yes, 
up to a point, we can. We rarely, frit- 
example, imprison people indefi- 
nitely without trial. Defendants have 
access to lawyers. Torture is no 
longer considered fair. The fact that 
we don't cut people's heads off any 
more makes most miscarriages of 
justice survivable. Last year the 
Saudis executed 125 people, most of 
them foreigners. 

‘Their ways are not our ways" 
the Mail conceded. "But is our soci- 
ety more moral or less crime-ridden 
than theirs?” Indeed it is not. 
Perhaps it has taken the return of 


the methodology of the New Age. j 
Their holistic approach does offer a 
warmer sense of belonging, of per- | 
sonal significance and respect for 
the planet. We're not so good at | 
those things. They are so well-pack- ' 
aged and well-marketed these days 
— - it's a big challenge for us." I 

The doctrinal issues are utterly 
puzzling to any outsider. Distin- 
guishing which miracles and super- 1 
natural phenomena are acceptable 
is beyond rational contemplation for 
those of us as bemused by the eu- 
charist as by Incan Heavy Energy 
Digestion. 

Fr Fleetwood’s strongest case 
against New Agers is that they are 
individualistic and narcissistic, so 
busy exploring personal experience 
that they have no time for commu- 
nity or social concern. They have no 
community organisation or moral 
codes, because belief in the para- 
normal requires nothing of you, no 
self-denial, no love. It is spiritual ma- 
terialism — getting what you can, 
no strings, no rules, a personal free- 
dom religion. I was too polite to 
point out to Fr Fleetwood that one 
superstition looks as absurd as an- 
other from the outside — and as for 
its moral effects, consider the dam- 
age the Catholic Church does with 
die Pope’s barbaric teaching on con- 
traception and abortion. 

But the real question is why belief 
In any kind of supernatural has taken 
such firm root, just as we seemed at 
last to be approaching an age of 
reason. Peter Clark, professor of the 
history and sociology of religion at 
King's Cojlege, London, says: “We 
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Fatal attraction of partners in crime 
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BP have taken a first step and 
acknowledged the concept of ■ 
human righto, They stand In 
stark contrast to US and French 


desecrate burial grounds and sub- 
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this be a warning to those who are 
trying to intrude in our ancestral 


counterparts such as Exxon and lands. Blood will be the answer." 
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The B’laan people In South Cota- 
bato in the Philippines have seen 
tracts of their ancestral lands fenced 
off by a mining company. Survival 
International reports that the Fili- 
pino army and security guards now 
-bar access to farmers and hunters. 
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a lot of X nt8 ,-, do nM ' States, France or the UK want to wlthgovernmeut counterparts, 

ter if we believe a lot ^Ui those whose Uves they maintain hher$; supplies, In- / The best-known example Is 

eftipirtaJ eri^oce unde rnrlne the state’s crease thelr glqbal influence, . ; ■; . the cpaUdon of environmental 


I Familiar problems are' arising: 1 
abusive security forces, Inade- 


kil)," says Datu Tong Caflon. ' ' 1 ' 
Political ahd social ■ tensions are ' 
mounting. In Indonesia and the East 
Asia, Where the economic miracle of 
the L980s Was largely based on land ' 
grabs and resource exploitation by 


• righto 1 crisis to Algeria for fear of qiiate judiciaries add systems of ; businessmen to league with poUti- 

and jeopardising oil and gaa con- : dispute resolution; and dlscrimi-i <dah^, the poorest will be hit again, 


nation 'against political and 1 1 
ethnic minorities. 1 1 
Many projects Ore not in place 1 
yet, so corporations can atiU act 
to prevent their ojwn complicity 
in human rights abuses. They 
should start by incorporating 
human rights inforatotion into 
their country-risk analyses. .. 


says Frances Carr, of the ecological 
justice group Down to Earth, 

The : ecbnomlc crisis' and the ' 

, ntasaive r International ■ Monetary 1 
Fund bailout Of die 1 Edsterd 
economies wilV make tilings 'worse, 1 
she ‘says.- 'Indonesia Win depend 
even more on felling 1 6ff ’’ ifs 1 i 
resources to all comers.' The tribal ! 

‘crrAnna ' wVin Hpiwriit 1 'nn 


H>ifl affect anHtf 8 ^ ^ se ^ vea tbe y maintain energy suppllea.lri- 
— . — undermine the state's I crease their jgqbal Influence, 


The best-known example Is 
thecpalltlonqf environmental 


— : groups, 1 who i depend' on tiatbral 

Arvind Qaneaen works on corporate - resou reed ntore than 'ahyonC just to 
Issues for Human Rights Watch In .live, will Suffer more. 1 ' They will just 
the US. Wdbatte; http://www.hrw.org • become ftiffher dlsposeease^. 1 * ' ' ,:i 
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I A hard driver on the road to peace 


The Northern Ireland 
Secretary has taken 
great risks to bring 
peace to the province. 

Julia Langdon finds 
the keys to her courage 

S HE can walk into a men-only 
bar in a working men’s club 
in her Retlcar constituency, 
inarch up to the counter, pick up 
someone's glass and drink his beer. 
That is the equivalent of sacrilege in 
these iwtris. but there isn't so much 
as a murmur. And in the soulless 
heart ufa Belfast ghetto she can put 
her arm round the wife of a Maze 
prisoner, stroke tier baby. Lhen 
casually take a bite out of the child's 
sandwich. He actually stops crying, 
possibly from sheer surprise. 

While the infant doesn’t realise 
lie has lost part of his lunch to the 
Secretary of State for Northern 
Ireland, his instinctive reaction is 
similar to that of anyone else. 

“She just lias this way." says 
Brian Roberts, leafier nf Redcar and 
Cleveland Council, who was Mo 
Mowlam's first agent and the man 
inadvertently responsible for 
putting her into the House of 
Commons, “ft doesn't matter 
whether you're Lord So-and-So or 
whoever up here, she just has this 
way of coming across." 

Mowlam is suitably dismissive 
about the extent to which her 
character, personality and style 
contribute to her evident success as 
a politician, although any observer 
can see that while she has a sure 
touch with people that is undoubt- 
edly instinctive, she also knows how 
well it works. The word she usually 
uses about herself is "pragmatic". 

“At school I wanted to be a 
medical doctor but I did the wrong 
O levels,’’ she says. "Looking bnck 
now. with a better understanding of 
myself, it was because being a 
doctor is practical, because it gets 
results. I like things that are 
concrete, specific. When I go home 
at the weekend and have a spare 
couple of hours, I do one of two 
things: I put the clothes in the 
washing machine or I fill the 
dishwasher." It drives her husband, 
Jon Norton, mad. she says blithely, 
for she is clearly accustomed to 
driving people mad. 

"He looks at me and says: *Ybu 
don’t have to do that.' But I just want 
to get results. And an hour later 
there is the result of it!" She gesticu- 
lates, triumphantly. That, she adds 
somewhat tangentially, is why she is 
a member of die Labour party — 
results; clean washing; changing 
people's lives. That’s what it's all 
about, in Northern Ireland particu- 
larly. What she seeks for people's 
lives there is normality. 

Mowlam is an academic, but not 
ideological. She lectured in politics 
at Newcastle university for four 
years until 1983, then moved to 
adult education at Northern 
College, Barnsley, because she had 
a sense that she would be able to 
achieve more there. Her mother, 
Tina Mowlam, says she got fed up 
; teaching politics to kids who were 
never going to use It; Instead she 
wanted to help people who had 
never had a decent chance. 

Marjorie Mowlam may be inter- 
'ested to learn — for she is very 
vague about this — that she was 
born in Watford in. 1949. Her 
mother says so: Tina is one of the 
few people to use her middle child’s 



Mo Mowlam: 'She deals with men very effectively without losing her femininity’ photograph- -Crispin rodwell 


given name. She became “Mo” from 
Mowlam — not as a short form of 
Marjorie — when she was at sec- 
ondary school. (Her laic father. 
Frank, went by the same monicker 
at work in the Post Office . \ 

There is n lot of her father in her. 
For one tiling the phenomenal 
memory for names. She usually 
attributes this to a bit of part-time 
work as a telephonist alongside her 
mother in a Coventry department 
store, but Tina says it is inherited, 
and adds: "Frank's gift whs that he 
was very good with people. He 
never closed his office door. He was 
always available — now that sounds 
like Marjorie, doesn’t it?“ 

Frank never had the chance to 
develop his skills, however. Tina 
thinks he was a thwarted man. "He 
passed for the grammar school, bul 
his father wouldn’t let him go. He 
said that what had been good 
enough for him was good enough 
for his son. Frank left school at 
14 and became a telegraph boy at 
Watford, but he had a great stubbor- 
ness. It was: '111 do it. even if you 
don’t help me do if.” 

He succeeded in working his way 
upwards through the Fust Office 
hierarchy, but he was an alcoholic; 
he didn't work for some years before 
his death in 1981. There were many 
problems when the three children 
| — Jean, Marjorie and Jimmy were 
small. Money was always short. "It 
was tough," says Tina. “There was 
always a disaster waiting around the 
corner. You’d think you were OK, 
and then you’d find that the 
mortgage hadn’t been paid." 

The influence of an alcoholic 
parent on the children can be 
considerable. The agony aunt Vir- 
ginia Ironside wrote recently that it 
had turned her, like many others, 
into “a compulsive carer". Interest- 
ing, then, that if Mowlam ever 
leaves politics she says she would 
like to provide respite care for 
families with disabled children. 


Despite her father's drink prob- 
lem there were happy limes, loo. 
After Richmond Drive, Watford, 
they lived beside the canal in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, Southall. There 
were picnics in the park, outings to 
Burnham Beeches. "It wasn't easy 
at times. My mother worked hard- 1 
ended up feeling more sorry and 
sad for him: a competent man who 
ruined his life through drink." 

They moved to Coventry at about 
the time Marjorie went to sec- 
ondary school, and by then her 
forceful personality was already 
evident. She became head girl of 
Coundon Court Comprehensive 
(an elected position under a system 
devised by her history teacher Miss 
Morley, in which equal votes were 
granted to 9taff and pupils) and de- 
cided, aged about 14, that fire prac- 
tices were a waste of lime because 
they were advertised in advance, so 
she initiated her own. She deliber- 
ately rang a handbell and, in alarm, 
the school was evacuated with 
chaotic results. Thus proving her 
point. 

While she is clearly good at 
personal relations, her personal 
relationships, however, were more 
problematic until she met and 
subsequently married her husband, 
Jon Norton, a banker five years her 
junior. Her own often-quoted phrase 
is about her “spectacularly untidy” 
earlier love life: it included Martin, 
with whom she went to the United 
Slates for five years in the seventies. 
They split up and she came back to 
Britain, but it was a long time before 
either of them formed a strong 
relationship again. Martin is now 
settled with a partner and child and 
“my Mum still talks to his Mum”. 
Mowlam says. There ,was another 
boyfriend called Dan. who drowned 
while swimming in Tallahassee, 
Florida, which seems to have 
affected her. quite, profoundly as the 
first death of someone to whom she 
was dose. 


After Muwiam's election lu West- 
minster she had a relationship with 
the journalist Colin Hughes who 
was married wilh two children. He 
left his family for her. Hughes is 
said to have adored Mowlam. Some- 
one remembers him "gazing at her 
as if she was made of ice and would 
melt if he looked away". But the 
cause of the breakdown is said to 
have been her intense commitment 
to her work and her “child-blind- 
ness" — her inability to recognise 
quite the extent to which his 
childreu mattered to him. 

If that was the case, it is not an 
error she has repeated. She adores 
Jon’s two children, relishes the time 
she spends with them but is typi- 
cally pragmatic about the circum- 
stances. "I’m not responsible for 
haircuts or dentist appointments." 
she says. “I just get the pleasure of 
their company." 

T HE difference between oppo- 
sition and government, 
Mowlam say9, is wliat she is 
able to offer people. She used to 
have constituents in her surgeries 
who couldn't pay their electricity 
bills and to whom she could only 
offer the political equivalent of an 
Elastoplast: could the church help? 
What about a forces' charily? “Now 
we’re going to to do it properly, 
which is why Tin pleased with the 
welfare crap," she says, pausing 
only to murmur that it could have 
been better presented. 

Across the bloody history of the 
past 30 years In Northern Ireland 
there have been myriad suggestions 
about possible ways forward from 
the intractable political stalemate. 
But it is only since the appointment 
of the first woman secretary of 
state, someone who is clearly tough, 
.but alBO vivacious and egalitarian, 
that the character of the incumbent 
can now be seen as having been 
such a vital part of the, dramatic 
progress that has been made. 


•Hike things that an concrete, specific* When I go home at the 
weekend and have a spare couple of hours, Ido one of two things: 
I put the clothes in the washing machine or I fill the dishwasher' 


Tile former Labour leader Neil 
Kinnock first put Mowlam on iht 
Opposition front bench as spoke* 
woman for Northern Ireland h 
1988. He describes her strength as 
being “inclusive" She is very 
strong, “tungsten tough", he says. 

Bul her own vulnerability, as a i 
result of the brain tumour from 
which she wns found to be suffering 
shortly before last year's genera] l 
election, is perhaps also a part of W t 
this complicated equation, 

The tumour, the size of a small i 
orange, was in the left-hand front of' 
her head. When it was diagnosed at I 
the beginning of last year she told \ 
Tony Blair, her husband and his i 
daughter Henrietta — and then! 
went out ns planned to see a film I 
There was an anxious period before ■ 
analysis revealed that the growth : 
was benign. She underwent radio : 
therapy and steroid treatment. ; 
which led to her weight gnin. It was 
only last July that she wns given ihn 
all-clear. Her hair is now growing , 
hack, mousy and curly, to her : 
considerable surprise. 

There are not many who dissent j 
from the view that it is the personal- ! 
ily of Mowlam which lias been mi- ! j 
oirtl \o the course nf the last year in j 
Northern Ireland, and there are i 
siime who believe it is the primary 1 
reason that the Good Friday agu* 
mem was even possible. Ken 
Lindsay, her private secretary in the 
Northern Ireland Office, who also 
served her Tory |irvdece«ur. Sir 
Pill rick Mayhew. is $n cnnvinird of 
the point that, unusually for a civil 
servant, he is prepared to be quoliii 
on the subject. “We wouldn't have 
got where we are without her.” he 
says. “She’s pushy. She's done thing? 
other people wouldn't have done.’ • 

She is not without her critics, of | 
course. Most of these are to be ( 
found among the Northern Ireland 
unionists, some of whom have 
found her difficult to deal with : , 
claiming that she has conceded far , 
too much to Sinn Fein. Some - 1 *► | 
notably Ken Maginnis of the Ulster f I 
Unionist Party — are said to hale J I 
her, a passion apparently fuelled bj i 
an inability to cope with her aura j 
When Ian Paisley, the hellfire 
brimstone leader of the Democratic 
Unionists, heard of her plans ® . 
invite Elton John to give a concert ■ ! 
Hillsborough he commented: . 

now she’s bringing m w i ■ 
Sodomites." „ , . If i! j 

According to Clive Soley. c j j , 
man of the Parliamentary WJJ, , 
Parly and himself a former Norup, j 
ern Ireland spokesman in Oppoa-, j 
tion. it is important’ that she is u 

woman. "She has got this incrediw j | 
ability as a woman pdjjnj* , 
dealing with men very efiectwj, 
without losing her femininity-" 1 
you have never seen that us® ; 
effectively than in Northern 
The unionists don’t kn°w 

deal with a woman, particulariyo« , 

who has the ability *.0 be , 
feminine and strong at tn 
time - it’s a very soph‘s 1 
balance. At the end of ^ 

though 1 don’t think they lll^n 

think they respect her. ' L, i 

Andhereisacameo^mtne^, 

days of the Stormont ! 

runnip to Good Friday that - 

helps to -explain why - they ^ 

iherandwhy.inhii'h.-Norf^ 
land now stands the best 
decades of achieving the . 
has eluded it. *' -^another 

Discussions were at 
critical point and things, 

wrong, The 

in a huddle, in. a h#W i^jSrrr 
intense ' conversation ■ , s i H 

assssg? 


Letter from Chad Robert Lacville 

A whole load of balls 


r HE woman in Mayo Kebbi 
refused to wash my white 
shirt She said the local 
water would colour it orange. 

Her husband explained that 
their water is full of iron . “Tt is 
so strong that Chadian babies 
walk at nine months. ” 

My Rwandan agronomist 
colleague thought that the water 
looked evil. He refused to drink 
anything except bottled water, 
bottled fruit juice, or beer. But 
the orange water did me no 
harm — at least not the harm 
you arc thinking of. 

My intestines went the other 
way, under the heavy' Influence 
of (lie local staple food known as 


la boule tchadienne . My 
Chadian colleagues spoke with 
joy about splitting open la 
boule. The expression made me 
wince, since boule is also the 
French word for testicle (at least 
in the sort of French my adoles- 
cent children speak). Admittedly 
sheep's testicle is a delicacy, but 
it's not the sort of thing you want 
to split open every day. So I 
remained silent and waited to 
find out what I was going to eat 
with these villagers of south- 
western Chad. 

The first time I saw a line of 
women bringing lunch. I thought 
they were earring on their 
heads a set of black woods for 


playing lawn bowls. It seemed 
unlikely, since there is no green 
grass for 600km. Could they 
play on sand? Boule is also the 
French name for a wooden ball, 
but surely Chadian formers have 
better things to do than play 
bowls? What else could those 
round things be? 

I discovered that each boule 
is a round ball of black guinea 
corn flour, about the bIzc of a 
decapitated baby's head. It is 
stodgy, but digestible. I whs 
lucky to find It digestible, since I 
ate it twice a day, every day for 
the next week. 1 became reason- 
ably expert at breaking open the 
baby’s bead, digging my fingers 
deep into the flesh, and tearing 
off a lump. With the thumb, you 
mould this into a scoop and 
plunge It into the communal 



Konlshild stareB down an opponent during a bout at tire Royal Albert Hall photograph- chriscou 

Sumo star bows out with huge haircut 

ifoMhan Watts In Tokyo I His secret, he says, was to learn I deliberate technique, but l lost tract 


1 f!, TWf traditional world of sumo, 
i mere is only one way to celebrate 
e retirement of a wrestler who has 
! r.n A ou * sta nding career: throw 
: ^ helluva haircut In his honour. 

I kvJ- L n -i Sy t * ien - fte retirement of 
IKomsh^ the first foreign-born 
tool er ,0 reach sumo’s second- 
JEJ 1 a nd the heaviest 

gPPler in the sport’s 1.300-year 
expected to be marked 
kn.,i 3 «• danpatsu shiki (top- 
uHuttmg ceremony) this week. 
<lav if j 0l i. y traditional. The whole 

Ko'nishtS^ lC u ted 10 me " ex P |ain9 
fcrn in,r' " hose affability and de- 
' l%nv 100 ^ ave made one of 
"All ih„ , most P opi, tar celebrities. 
rhei^, P f re8tlere wiH be there, 
sutnr, . be regular sumo, and 
have- and drumming. We 

or f our {If pe °Pl e ®nd three 

his 9,nble '“» 
wrestlers 

Place as ^ al ". k ' looks ss out of 
print. cowboy In an ukiyo-e 

b ««u*tS anm " (Possible 
year) a 11 ? ^competition late last 
fc*nsailjE p « 5 e Hawaiian-born 


His secret, he says, was to learn 
tire ways of those around him. “You 
have to try to get involved, to learn 
their jokes, to get into tire flow. 
Every time you fight it, you get 
drowned. It is like swimming 
against the current. When you are 
with them, you try to be like them. 
When your time comes, you can be 
yourself.” 

Such lessons were hard learnt. At 
his peak, Konishiki stirred up a row 
between Tokyo and Washington 
after he reportedly suggested that 
the Japanese Sumo Association may 
have been racist in denying him pro- 
motion to yokuzuna, the sport's top 
rank. He distanced himself from the 
comment, but the damage was done 
and Ids performances were never 
quite the same (although another 
Hawaiian-born wrestler, Akebono. 
became yokuzuna not long after). 

*T have • no regrets," Konishiki 
says of his 15-year career. "One of 
my last goals was to make it as a 
grand champion. But that's that I 
can say I gave it 100 per' cent effort j 
but it just didn't foil into the right 
place." 

The Dump Truck, as he is also j 
known, Is now on a three-year diet 
to lose almost half of his 35-stone 
bulk, which his stable roaster ad- 
vised him to put on to make up for 
life lack of i sumo experience. "For 
me, It was good to be big. It was a 


bowl of sauce. The sauce is 
made slimy with okra or with a 
local leaf, there is an easy way to 
measure your mastery of the art 
of scooping the paste-and-sauce ' 
mess into your mouth: count the 
number of splashes on your 
shirt. This question took on i 
added significance, once I dis- 
covered that I couldn't wash my 
white shirts. My available cloth- 
ing stock was diminished to two 
beige cotton safari suits. The 
Sahelian climate came to my 
rescue: for, of course, you can 
wash your shirts at 10am and 
they are dry before midday. | 
There are (in my limited expe- 
rience) black, grey and brown 
boules, depending on the 
sorghum (or guinea corn) used. 
The lighter ones sometimes 
include maize flour mixed with 
millet and manioc. As staples go, 
the Chadians do quite well for 
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ta9te and nutrition: better, for 
example, than the Ugandans, 
who eat a plantain matoke, 
wlrich has bulk with no nourish- 
ment, more palatable than 
Malian fd, which Is usually 
rendered disgusting by the 
inclusion of potash (wood ash) 
to help set the paste, llghl 

The formers' co-operatives 
provided multiple Chadian 
sauces to disguise their boules. 
There were fish sauces and meat 
sauces, some slimy and others 
oily, and a lot of them delicious. 
Boule is a strong man's food, 
but I am a feeble foreigner. 

And by the end of a whole 
week I admit that sauce is, 
well . . . sauce. The first meal I 
ordered on reaching a town was 
composed entirely of salads and 
vegetables. I am happy to 
announce that all is now back to 
normal below the belt. 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


V AJHAT is the origin of the 
Vw phrase “Scot-free"? Does it 
have anything to do with the 
Scots' reputation for not paying 
for drinks? 


back from modern French 
payer son ecot (to contribute to com- 
mon expenses) to the 12th century 
OKI French escot, which meant the 
same thing. The origin is the Frank- 
ish skot or tax. 

"Scot" probably also has. Scandi- 
navian origins, from which il passed 
into Old and Middle English; and 
the phrase is found in the current 
and other forms such ns “Scotch-" 
and "shot-free". 

Voltaire tells ns in Canrltde (1759) 
nf how the hero nnd his companion 
attempt to pay their trot after dining 
at an inn in Eldorado. Their offer is 
greeted with roars of laughter, be- 
cause in tltis Ideal land the govern- 
ment pays for meals in state-run 
hostelries. So they get off scot-free. 
— Charlotte Hottltou , ' Morpelh, 
Northumberland 


deliberate technique, but l lost track 
of my weight after I got injured and 
I couldn't exercise so much.” 

Although Konishiki was visiting 
hospitals two or three rimes a 
month until he retired, to be treated 
for painful calf and knee injuries, he 
takes issue with a complaint by the 
chairman of sumo’s governing body 
that today’s wrestlers are more vul- 
nerable because they are too fat. 

“You cannot just say weight is a, 
bad thing. Some smaller guys get 
hurt because they Jack weight. There 
are more injuries these days because 
sumo wrestlers are busier than in 
die past and there is not much time 
for muscles to recuperate." 

He will have the opportunity to 
put his views into practice after 
retirement, when lie will change his 
name to Sanoyama and become a 
coach, 

He plans to tackle the waning 
interest in sumo. Last year, for the 
first time this decade, there were 
unsold tickets for some tour- 
naments. There has also been a 
decline in the number of young 
wrestlers willing to put up with the 
gruellbig lifestyle of a trainee. 1 

"Young people don’t have enough 
information about it because foe 
media image is very stereotypical," 
Konishiki says. "We have to show 
foe other side of sumo! the human 
side." . ' 


S Faraday Soys that he was a 
Sandemanian. What do or did 
Sandemanians believe? 


/ Protestant fundamentalist sect 
founded in Scotland around 1730 by .. 
Presbyterian minister John Glas and 1 
continued by hfe son-in-law. Robert . 
Sandeman. Dissenters from the Es- 
tablished Presbyterian ch urch, their 
core belief was In the essential spiri- 
tuality of Christianity, : which led ' 
them to oppose all political or secu- 
lar manifestations. ■ " •' j 

Their aiistere Biblical . literalism 1 
was focused oh the New Testament, 
which they beljeved' offered no 
: support for a national church, hi the ! 
spirit of primitive Christianity; the: 
Sandemaniari churches 1 appointed 
' their elders — ' there' : were,‘ : -.tpf > i 
course, ho mlnfetera-^accd'ndftiSi to; 
foe precepts of St Paul; .*WtH iV qo i 
regard to education,' Occuifetkfo $r [ 
social status. The’ a&t ^feitoned 1 
accumulation of vfeajfo aM'fosUtlecI ; j 
that money should never* tie kay^d - 
biii dlstribiifod among :.] 

Fdotwashing teas one ofifoi%u|felj J 
Saildemarilanlsm 
Michael . Faraday ' 

greatest ■ experimental ' 

the lBth 'cebtufy wltltefrffljil 
sustenance thrdugh&tif' fils^lifp’^aiul 
it waa unqu eetioifebiy, [-the ■ ihtfef 
important infl uence o n j hlsrufe} - and i 
scientific ; work.: He Wafc orite 
poforily excluded for felling to aSSwT 


worship one Sunday "without good 
reason" — lie Was attending dinner 
with Queen Victoria! 

It could’ be anjued that Faraday's 
belief In the unity of forces ' and 
nature — which underpinned his 
forrhulntion of "field theory" — was 
linked to 1 ' his Snnddnianidn 1 
convictions, and that his caution^ 
regarding speculative interpretations 
of experiments] facts paralleled the 
Sandemanian adherence to Biblical 
literalism. (The biography Michael. 
Faraday: Sandemanian And Scientist, 
is recommended.) . ' 

As a dissenter there was no ques- 
tion of burial at Westminster Abbey, : 
so Faraday joined Karl Marx, George ; 
Eliot And dthCrs at Highgate ceme-i 
tery.-*- PattlUnderhUL Stgiudon 


Ahypnswers? 

the origbi of the ' ! 
T'ii»ft88lon.‘‘Iay wdkep’? — ! 


\Y J Adelaide, Atishfrifa 


ItOWf^Q it^nitfacttirera of 1 
'/^'ddnttmmb^decifrbnica 
Yedwthfen w-^jonDickiMoH, Het 

V'; ; • 


sandwich, ^olub? 
(Vhich dub, where? 
tils; London " * 
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Liz Jobey tours the 
greatest hits of the 
VSA's new Canon gallery 

T fffS MONTH the Victoria & 
Albert Museum in London 
finally opened a permanent 
gallery to show some of the 300,000 
prints in the national collection of 
photographic art. The opening was 
the culmination of 10 years of 
planning for Mark Hawortli-Booth, 
the V&A's curator of photographs. 
And after years at the mercy of what 
he calls a "stop-go" economy, he lias 
found himself with more than he 
expected: 400 square metres of 
exhibition space on the ground floor 
of the main museum building and a 
five-year sponsorship from Canon to 
go with it. 

As far as the physical space goes, 
he has settled for a rather scholarly 
and restrained beige cube. The 
pictures are well spaced and hung 
rather low, so it's possible to see 
right in to the detail of the older, 
smaller pictures without craning 
upwards. 

This inaugural exhibition con- 
tains some of the collection's great- 
est hits. It covers the history of the 
medium in just under 100 prints, 
which also illustrate Haworth- 
Booth’s written history of the collec- 
tion, Photography: An Independent 
Art, published last year. 

There is a nice counterpoint 
between the flow of the photo- 
graphs, which seem to represent 
regular links in an unbroken chain 
of systematic purchasing, and the 
text which reveals just how chaotic 
and confused the buying process 
really was. 

Looking closely at the purchase 
dates on certain pictures — 
Steichen, Man Ray, Lee Miller, 
Hoyningen Heune — you see that 
they were bought 50 or 70 years 
after they were taken. They were 
acquired under the directorship of 
Roy Strong, who, like Henry Cole 
100 years before, made the 
acquisition and exhibition of photo- 
graphy a priority. When Strong left 
the museum in 1987, he had 


balanced the heavy holdings of 
19th century work with a number of 
important photographers from the 
more modern end. 

Along with the gifts of prints from 
photographers, the department has 
acquired books and prints from the 
V&A's own exhibitions — which is 
how it came to own John Deakins 
1952 portrait of Francis Bacon ami 
David Bailey's 1964 portrait of Mick 
Jaggerin a fur-trimmed hood. 

The fii-st paper negatives, which 
Fox Talbot made by laying an object 
on 9alt-washed sensitised paper in 
the summer of 1835, will be familiar 
to most people interested in the his- 
tory of photography, but it's worth 
stopping to think that 150 years of 
scientifically generated images 
grew from these simple exposures. 

The first halfcentury was largely 
a race to the patents office, and the 
battle between France and Britain is 
represented by two daguerrotypes. 
One is the view down Parliament 
Street taken by a mysterious 
Monsieur de Ste Croix, who arrived 
in England In 1839, demonstrated 
his skills, then disappeared, leaving 
the suspicion that Daguerre himself 
had been doing a little research. 

Two of the most prized collec- 
tions are represented by a beautiful 
print that catches the old softened 
stone of Roslyn Chapel, from Roger 
Fenton’s series on cathedrals, and 
Gustave Le Gray's The Great Wave 
At Sette, probably the first image to 
immobilise the sea on film. News 
from the colonies was brought by 
Algernon Hall’s pictures of the 
newly minted township of Beech- 
worth. Australia, in 1866. Five years 
earlier, a photograph of the simple 
wooden Guard House on the ] 
Columbia River, taken by the Royal ! 
Engineers, suggests the uneasy 
conquest of uncharted territory. 

In 1865, JuUa Margaret Cameron 1 
was selling her first batch of prints 
to the museum. Cole would be her 
patron, offering her the use of a 
studio within the museum and tour- 
ing her work around the country. I 
I Her three pictures here — The 
Dream, Floss And lolanthe, and her 
portrait of Tennyson — all have that 



Classical CDs 

Andrew Clements ~ 

Adams: Gnarly Buttons; 
John’s Book Of Alleged Dancu 

Colllns/London Stntonletta/ 
Adams/Kronos Quartet 
(Nonesuch 7559 79465-2) £ 14.99 


mrunk in charge 


Meret Oppenheim, a Swiss surrealist, photographed by Man Ray in 
1993, on show at the V&A 


So much telly and so little sex 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banka-Smith 


/ began with a machine-gun bar- 
rage of statistics. Robert Winston 
cradled new-born Charlotte (“A bit 
of fat, a little sugar, a bit of protein, 
75 pei- cent water"). In her 79 years 
of life, she would, he said, spend six 
months in the loo, watch more than 
12 years of TV, talk on the phone for 
two-and-a-half years, kiss for two- 
and-a-lialf weeks, grow two metres 
of hair up her nose, work for just 
over eight years, have 150 friends, 
five lovers and sex 2,580 times. 

Poignantly (and this l do believe), 
two of her eight great grandchildren 
will not remember her name. Char- 
lottel It’s Charlottel 

Time has not withered the exuber- 
ance of Winston's moustache since I 
saw it 20 years ago on Your Life In 
Their Hands. It deserves a statistic 
of Us own. I am pot so sure about; 
ChaiiatteV viewing, though. I make ■ 
that about sue hours, a night. Now I 
view six hours a night and I find it, 
h^vd toi.pt in five lovers. Unless, of 1 
course, you have.,qex with, the TV 
on. Does that count or is it cheating? 


Winston's trust in statistics is 
touching in a grown man. He was 
busy to the end, filling buckets with 
Thames water. This", he said, "is 
the amount of tears that an average 
person cries during a lifetime. A 
fraction under 65 litres. One million 
eight hundred and fifty thousand 
drops. As tor as we can tell, of all the 
animals in the world, only humans 
cry when we’re hurt or upset . . ." 

Shakespeare didn’t think so. In 
the same scene as the seven ages of 
man — a linear look at life very like 
The Human Body — there is a 
wounded, weeping stag. “Big, round 
tears cours’d one another down his 
innocent nose in piteous chase. " 

On the subject of deer, t would 
take Shakespeare's word. We now 
have a statistic about scientists. 
They don’t read Shakespeare. This 
programme wns an introduction to 
the main show,. as eye-catching as 
the parade which used to advertise 
n travelling' circus. The show Itself 
will range from a baby's birth to an 
1 old man, dying on. $anteja. How 
ntRch it is decent to see Is a matter 
; of bpijiion. I was. nqtj eveq easy in 
my- mind about the line-up, of naked 
people in this programme. The first 
and last thing we instinctively do to 


slightly out-of-focus, romantic- 
dream quality that makes them 
more like spiritual apparitions than 
people. 

There are two breaks In the show. 
One is physical, as the gallery shifts 
scale and dimension to accommo- 
date Helen Chadwick's installation. 
The Oval Court, a deep blue pool 
made from photocopied drawings i 
that reaches up the Bide of the 1 
gallery In collated panels. The other 
is a conceptual break, between a 
black-and-white picture by the South 1 
African photojournalist David Gold- 
blatt, of a small white boy and his 
black nursemaid, and William 
Eggleston's image of a kitchen sink 
flooded in yellow morning light 


a human body is swaddle and 
shroud it 

There was an entertaining, Mr 
Toad-like sequence in which Win- 
ston drove a rally car, explaining the 
while how bright his brain was. "Al- 
though I'Ve only been doing it for a 
few hours. I can do at least a bit of it 
on autopilot," he said and ran the 
car off the road. Off he jolly well 
went again. "My brain is now doing 
half a dozen tricky new jobs at once 
without my even thinking about it," 
he said. (“Lift off! lift off! Lift off!' 
cried his whey-faced instructor. 
“Get your brain in gear!”) Driving 
School? You can keep your Driving 
School. 

Out of Hours (BBC1), like a 
clever developer, has found a neg- 
lected bit of acreage in the over- 
crowded medical profession. These 
are emergency doctors, on call after 
surgery hours. It seems they have 
their own drivers. (I wondered who 
that second man was. I assumed he 
was there to. protect the doctor's 
virtue.) The drivers complement 
the doctors, who are in the usual 
emotional maelstrom. 

There's the , nice, grey, put-upon , 
one, the one with curls and a- 
fraught love life and the one who 


Something happens here that isn't 
so obviously to do with black and 
white or colour, or politics, but with 
Interpretation, which the Eggleston 
pictures leaves open. 

The final pictures move uneasily 
into the late eighties and nineties, 
with colour photographs by Nan 
Goldin and Richard Billingham, 
documenting their own lives. They 
call themselves photographic 
artists, but if ihere is any problem 
about the V&A starting a gallery for 
photographs when photographers 
are heading back for the art world, 
Mark Haworth-Booth seems uncon- 
cerned. It Is, after all, an argument 
that has gone on for as long as tile 
museum has been collecting. 


used to be Carol Jackson In East- 
Enders (trauma enough for any 
woman). This, too, was a roll-up, 
roll-up opening episode. A murder, 
a car crash ... a bit much maybe. 

Everything is a major new series. 
10 x 10 (BBC2J , bless it, is a minor 
series. You can't imagine how the 
heart rejoices over something 
short. These are 10-minute films 
from new directors. The Pawn- 
broker by Jo Roe was shot on 
Christmas Eve. Craig was popping 
his TV (it's disconcerting how many 
people find their TVs dispensable at 
Christmas) and Peter was redeem- 
ing his trombone. . 

A trombone sounds, like a some- 
thing sad with its foot snick. You 
can see why' Peter found it sympa- 
thetic. He has seen better days. “I 
was 10 years with the tCo-op. 1 1 was, . 
in actual fact, . the . Advertising Pro- ; 
motions Manager." He paused and 1 
sighed. “Until my career. was laid to , 
rest on the altar of someone’s 1 
advancement,", • 

Werner, who has lost some teeth I 
along the way, had pawned every-] 
thing to buy < heroin. “One? you've 1 
tasted it, you can never regain your I 
innocence." Or your electric drill, , 
your video recorder or your micro- 1 
wave., Werner's., mother, like 
Whistler's . mother, sat and said 
nothing. 


U Adams's clarinet conctriJ 
1 John's Book Of Alleged Dances 3 
string quartet. What they have b 
common, apart from the feisty tech- 
I nical challenges that the darinelfri 
I Mieliael Collins and the Kronoi 
Quartet meet spectacularly in Uitir 
turn, is a fond celebration of ih- 
many strands of American cuilurr. 
Whether in the spacious, evocative 
melodies and propulsive rhythmic 
juggernauts in the quartet, or the 
meditations on a New England 
hymn, slyly appropriated hoc-dowi 
and sweet, uncomplicated ballad 
that make up the three movement* 
of the concerto, Adams is constru 
ing the world in wliich he grew up 
(he was a clarinettist in his youtl) 
through his characteristic mixture 1 
of old and new, pop and art musk. 
These are not major landmarks, but 1 
they are bursting with invention. 

Pfirt: Kanon Pokalanen 

Estonian Philharmonic Chamber 
Choir/Kal|uste 

(ECM1 654/55) (2CDs) Cl 7.99 

K ANON Pok^janen is the Canon 
Of Repentance In the Russian 
Orthodox Church, a lengthy vers 
text in Church Slavonic consisting 
of nine odea. It's a source that PSrt 
has approached before in t*f 
earlier works, but here in this 
80-minute unaccompanied chon! 
setting he gets to grips with all iu 
resonances. The writing is moiw 
mental, slow-moving and hknfc- 
so that the effect of the smallest 
shift of texture or harmony takes m 
an extra significance. 

Stravinsky: Mavra; Symphonic 
Ol Wind; Octal; Concertino 

Kravtsova/Korzhenakaya/ 

Makrova-MIkallenko/Martynov/ 

Netherlands Wind Ensemble/ 
Fischer (Chandos CHAN 9488) 

El 4.99 

r HE one-act Mavra, based oo» 
Bhort Btory by Pushkin. 
nailed Stravinsky's farewell to £ 
Russian heritage. Like the 
works on this disc it belongs to 
early 1920s, when Wb music ^ 
ready crossed the divide beww 
the lush abrasiveness of nis 
masterpieces and the 
realism of his neoclassical penofl. 

Bach: Engllah Suites No« li*** 

Murray Perahla 


Richard Williams 

on the winners at the 
Cannes film festival 

A BRITISH actor and a British 
director won two of the 
main prizes at this year’s 
Carnes film festival. 

Peter Mullan was named best 
iior for his powerful performance 
1 < a recovering alcoholic in Ken 
Inch's My Name Is Joe, while John 
Boorman received the best director 
inrd for The General, his version 
•J the story of Martin Cahill, the 
Imblin crime boss assassinated by 
ne IRA in 1994. 

Mullan was said to be the unani- 
mous choice of the 10-strong jury, 
•hirii included the actors Winona 
Ryder and Sigourney Weaver, 
jder the chairmanship of Martin 

Aged 38 and a graduate of Glas- 
gow university, Mullan hA8 no for- 
nal theatre training. His earlier film 
■olej Include Trainspotting. Brave- 
•Mrt and Loach’s Riff-Raff. At last 
today's presentation he said he 
'tended to share his award with 
iwh. His chief opposition wns 
'ought to have come from two far 
-tier-known names, the Swiss 
rfor Bruno Ganz and the Italian 
»ior-director Roberto Benigni. 

Ganz stars in Eternity And A Day. 
the revered Greek director Tlieo 
•^elopoulos. which was awarded 
t Palme d'Or, the festival's main 
•w. Set in fog and rain, an 
'^Hopoulps trademark, and foil of 
*wus philosophical inquiry and 
likable images, the film charts 
I/Titer’s quest on the eve of his 
■5 1 to find memories of happier 
[3**Wi his late wife, 
j Beoigni’s film, Life Is Beautiful, 
^rttived a much greater ovation 
t; m the audience in the Palais des 
fHUnls when it was awarded the 
ft™- in effect the runner-up 
*phy. 

Ate best actress award went to 


Elodie Bouchez and Natacha 
R^gnier, respectively French and 
Belgian, the joint stars of Li Vie 
R£v£e des Anges, the first feature 
film by Erick Zonca. 

The Jury Prize, a third-place 
award, was shared by The Class 
Trip, by the French director Claude 
Miller, ond Festen. a Danish family 
drainn by Thomas Vinterberg, both 
rooted in the theme of the sexual 
abuse of children by parents. 

The best screenplay went to the 
American writer-director-producer 
Hal Hartley, for Henry Fool. 

Cannes has been a happy hunting 
ground for Loach, who is revered 
more by audiences and critics in 
Europe than in Britain. My Nnme Is 
Joe is a story of addiction, romance 
and responsibility set in the back- 
streets of Glasgow. 

No doubt Loach will receive some 
criticism for maintaining an interest 
in the margins of society, but this 
film sustains its dramatic value 
alongside its political dimension, 
which in this case (by contrast with 
Loach's recent work) is tightly 
focused on individuals and domestic 
situations. Comic invention alter- 
nates with the tension of a thriller, 
steering 0 shrewd course between 
the feelgood and miserahlist 
tendencies. 

Joe (Peter Mullan) is a recover- 
ing alcoholic who does a bit of 
decorating to supplement his dole 
money while sticking devoutly to 
Ills 12-step programme. His soul, 
however, is in his football team, « 
colourfally nicknamed bunch of 
enthusiastic incompetents. Joe, who 
is in his middle 30s, is too old to 
play, but coaches the team. 

One of his players. Liam, is a 
young ex-junkie with a girlfriend 
and a small son. The girl has an 
active habit, and goes on the game j 
to pay for It When Joe meets the 1 
family's health visitor, Sarah 1 
(Louise Goodall), a relationship 
develops after he offers to decorate 1 
her flat. Sarah represents another 



step back to normality, and the 
scene in which Joe and his mate 
hang her wallpaper is one of the 
funniest in recent cinema. 

Loach handles the central rela- 
tionship with great skill. These two 
very ordinary people seem to share 
nothing much, beyond avernge-to- 
decent looks. Joe simply has noth- 
ing. and no prospects either. “Joe 
Kiivnnagh. that's all I’ve got." he 
says. Surah has a flat, a car, a job 
and common sense. 

IkWET WHEN they meet, it’s like 
IF two halves of a puzzle slotting 
m together. Mullan and Goodall 
make their ordinariness shine. 

There’s a marvellous moment, 
before they've even kissed, when 
Joe looks at Sarah. She’s silhouetted 
in a doorway, down on her 
haunches, talking on the phone. It 
ia6ts a couple of seconds. Nothing 
else happens. But Loach has found 
a way of showing you the moment 
when Joe falls in love. And being 
ordinary suddenly seems like the 
most desirable state in the world. 


Thai's a good trick, because we 
want it to last while knowing that it 
can’t. No one comes by happiness 
as simply and easily as this. Liam's 
failure to pay off his girlfriend's 
debts to tile local crime boss pre- 
sents Joe with n dilemma that im- 
perils every aspect of his new 
contentment. By helping out, he 
would be stepping hack into the 
darkness. But by leaving Liam to 
solve his own problems, Joe would 
be rejecting the only expression of 
community available to him. 

Derek Malcolm adds: Roberto 
Benigni’s Life Is Beautiful, a senti- 
mental tragi-comedy, has carried all 
before it in Italy. 

Benigni plays one of life’s holy 
fools, who, in Mussolini’s pre-war 
Italy, falls in love with a Jewish girl 
and is eventually taken off with her 
and her young son to a Nazi concen- 
tration camp. Separated from her 
but carrying the boy along, he 
makes elaborate plans to face the 
horror as if it were a game. This is 
to prevent the child from realising 
what Is really happening. 


Such a theme needs total sincer- 
ity and utter daring if it is to he 
carried off. Benigni has both, but 
the absence of true horror militates, 
against the film, and I found the 
result marshmallowy in tone. 

Another acquired tiwu- i*. Tsai 
Ming-Linng. Ihe Tiawanese dircclnr 
of 'Ilie Hole. Blit he can do little 
wrong for me, even if his new film is 
even more hermetic than The River. 
This time he sets hi* scene in a 
permanently raining Taipei, when-, 
seven days before the millennium, a 
fatal epidemic is tin the rampage 
and a young man sits disconsolately 
in his flat with water pouring in 
through damaged pipes, and a hole 
In the floor through which he can 
seethe woman in the flat beneath. 

The film, made tnosdy using long 
takes, Is leavened by the occasional 
appearance of a popular Taiwanese 
singer vamping to songs of what we 
can only suppose are the good old 
days. Jt sounds pretty hard going 
but Ming-Liang is such a good 
director that the film is strangely 
memorable. 


p ear, guilt and despair I Manon goes back to the source 
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^yet another dra- 


!matic layel* by reminding us of Alma 
Mahler's injunction to her husband 
not to "tempt the devil*’ by dealing 
with childhood death. Almost seam- 
lessly, the singer and, the' pianfat' 
turd into Alni'a ahd Gustav perform- 
ing the five soflgs that . antic! pate 
their oWn experience. What Is 
fascinating is how deftly Lepage 
switches between the hlptoriC ^ast 
and the living present.' . 

; It also means that by the time 
Rebecca Blankenship; initially over- 
laid with a black ftiourning veil, 
comes to delivfcr the songs we are 
prepared for their emotional content 


OPERA 

Andrew Clements 

T HE heart of Manon la bleak 
and stonily unforgiving — 
the rise and fall of a nafve but 
vainly ambitioua woman who Is 
destroyed by the predatory soci- 
ety of Paris in the 1730a. But In 
Massenet’s treatment, pre- 
miered la 1884, die pathetic 
tale Is swdthed in layer upon 
layer of fluffr^rococo decora- 
tion. The action is punctuated 
by frivolous set pieces) comic 
episodes that sit uneasily along- 
side the Intense, desperate per- 
sonal confrontations; and the 
score, too, flips between paa- 
tiche and music that Is deeply 
felt and intensely truthful to its 
characters. 

Getting that balance right Is 
more than h&If the battle' In any 
production of Manon, and 
English National Opera's hew 
version at the London Coliseum 
manages the balancing acit. In 
David McVicar’s staging his 
first at the Coliseum — the gut- 
ter and busy exuberance are ' 
there; but there's never any 
doubt about the dark^ritelty 
they are disguising, wfdle in the 
pit Paul Daniel switches be- 
tween the froth and the aching. 


passionate melodies that well 
up from the depths with perfect 
aplomb. 

If the costumes by Tanya 
McCalUn fix the action firmly In 
the aneien regime, her perma- 
nent set, a curving, tiered 
gaUery, has no period reso- 
nance. If a there to Inject an ele- 
ment of voyeur) am Info almost 
every scene. Only the love duet 
between Manon and Des Grieux 
at the end of the thlr^ act, which 
la the linchpin of the opera, la 
spared spectators; otherwise 
they peep and leerfrom every 
vantage point, emphasising that ' 
everything In this seedy world is 
for show — and for sale, too, at 
the right price. 

! If the elegant surfaces are \ 
roughed up In this treatment, 
there's the occasional feeling 
that McVicar poiild have pushed 
even harder, made the satire 
even more savnge. The sexual • 
avarice that motivates ahnost . 
everybrib exceptive hapless, 
honest Des Grieux is suggested 
much more often than If a tirade 
explicit Yet the public set pieces 

the opening chorus of the first 
'and third acts, and especially . 
the ballet — pre handled Ho'ex- . 
pertly dipt ibis extra biite is 
rarely taksecL 

This production stiU sets the 


central personal tragedies into 
sharp relief. John Hudson's Des j 
Grieux eind Rosa Mannlon’a 
Manon more than stand up to 
tills scrutiny. Hudson is a tenor 
who seems to grow in stature 
and understanding with every 
new role; here he wonderfully 
suggests a mlxtiire of youthful 
Impulsiveness,' moral indecjsioh 
and absolute devotion, while 
phrasing his arias' in long, 

'elegant lines and producing an 
ample supply of unforced, fresh 
tone. 

Maiinloti artfully mixes hi the 
weaknesses — the coquettiah- 
ness and the love of the high 
life. She began nervlly, but 
steadily found her confidence 
and more vocal security as the 
performance went on, until 
everything fell Into place to cre- 
ate as memorable a portrayal- Us 
her Violetta, pt the Coliseum last 
season. , ' j , i . 

Every role matters ip (Fjls show 
1 — 1 AshleyHpllrtnd’sleeklesB [ 
iLescaut, John' Connell's bluff., 
Countdes Grieux, Anthony . ' 
Mee's spitefii] Gulllot and a 
sparkling trio, pfgood-timc girls 
from Gail Pearson, Sally 
Harrison and Nerys Tones — and 
the chorus sing and act as 
though the evening depended 
upon them. 
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Out for a ruddy duck 


Chess Leonard Barden 


I Football European Cup | International friendly: England 0 Saudi Arabia 0 


T HE white-headed duck is not 
a pretty bird. On seeing some 
recently in Spain I couldn't 
help thinking that they looked as if 
they’d enjoyed a long career in box- 
ing. The male lias a large bulbous 
white head, whose main pin-pose 
seems to be as a counterbalance to 
an equally swollen blue bill. The two 
together give it a magnificent ugli- 
ness, rather like the feces of some j 
17th century Hapsburg monarchs. 

Whatever its aesthete qualities, i 
the white-headed duck is a wonder- I 
ful symbol of Spanish conservation. 
From the 1930s this species crashed 
to a world population of just 19,000. 
spread thinly from Kazakhstan to 
Iberia. By 1977 the Spanish birds 
were down to just 22 and looked to 
be heading for extinction. But a con- 
certed campaign by Spanish envi- 
ronmentalists have seen it expand 
today to more than 1,000, and they 
continue to spread outwards from 
an original Andalucian stronghold. 

Unfortunately, the duck is now 
encountering a fresh challenge, but 
not from habitat destruction, pollu- 
tion, or over-hunting — the factors 
elsewhere that maintain the bird's 
presence on a list of globally threat- 
ened species. In Spain the principal 
threat is from the bird's New World 
counterpart, the ruddy duck. 

Sharing the same wltite face, blue 
bill and sticky-up tail of its European 
sibling, the ruddy duck is an es- 
capee from wildfowl collections in 
England. Over the past 60 years this 
expatriate American has built up a 
population of several thousand, and 
the British increase has been the 
prelude to a continental expansion. 

The problem arises when these 
colonists arrive In white-headed 
I duck country, because the two 
species readily interbreed. Being 
more aggressive and more flexible 
in its habitat requirements the 
ruddy duck has a competitive ad- 
vantage, and the fear is that eventu- 
ally it could genetically absorb its 
rarer relative and hybridise it into 
extinction — as happened in New 
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Zealand where the indigenous grey 
duck was swamped by the intro- 
duced mallard. 

To date only 50 ruddy ducks have 
been seen in Spain, but since 1993 
they have turned up every year. 
There have also been more than 40 
hybrids. These birds have been 
eliminated, the cull was complicated 
and expensive and the Spaniards’ 
difficulties can only multiply as 
ruddy ducks increase. 

Many argue that the answer, like 
the problem, lies in Britan, the main 
source of Europe’s ruddy ducks. 
The Wildfowl and Wetland Trust, 
the UK’s foremost organisation in 
the conservation of ducks and 
geese, is one of the bodies prepared 
to contemplate a radical cull of 
British ruddy ducks in order to safe- 
guard the white-headed ducks in 
Spain. On the face of it, this make9 
perfect sense. The British govern- 
ment is obliged through several 
European Union directives to help 
conserve European biodiversity, and 


the white-headed duck is one of the 
continents most threatened birds. 
By contrast, the ruddy duck has a 
growing North American population 
of more than 600,000. 

While the conclusion to be drawn 
looks obvious, not everyone can 
agree. The proposed cost of the cull 
is more than $160,000, and some 
argue that there are higher priori- 
ties for Britain's conservation funds. 
Others see the suggested slaughter 
of this •’unwanted" alien as a kind of 
eco-faseism, and condemn the idea 
on moral grounds. 

And while the white-headed duck 
is a symbol for Spanish environmen- 
talists, some British bird groups 
have adopted the ruddy duck as 
their own emblem. All these con- 
flicting sensitivities have confused 
the issue and brought it to a tempo- 
rary stalemate. Meanwhile Spanish 
conservationists are having to pa- 
trol their wetlands each winter anx- 
iously watching for the American 
invader. 


| O northern France is the fastest- 1 
growing open in Europe. Entries 
have quadrupled over a decade, and 
its 1998 edition had nearly 200 GMs 
and IMs among 637 players. Tie- 
breaks were used to Bplit equal 
scores, just as well in a tournament 
where 29 players scored 7/9 or 
WJ 9. Russia’s Igor Glek finished 
top of the heap with 7X/9. 

You have to be a tough cookie to 
be sole winner in Cappelle, and 
Glek revealed in Rochade Europa 
that he has used the McCutcheon 
French as a surprise weapon since 
1984 without losing a single game 
with it at regular time rates. Here 
Canada’s No 1 is steadily outplayed. 

K Spraggett v I Glek 

I e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 Nc3 NflJ 4 
Bg5 Bb4 Black's McCutcheon Bb4 
would be just as fashionable as 4dxe4 
or Be7 if any of the top GMs played it. 
5 e5 h6 6 Bd2 Bxc3 7 bxc3 
Ne4 8 Qg4 g0 9 Rd3 9 Bel. keep- 
ing the bishop pair, is also critical. 

Nxd2 10 Kxd2 c5 1 1 Qf4 Bd7 
12 Nf3 Bc6 13 h4 Nd7 Guards ftj 
against a queen invasion. 14 Rh3?l 
Qe7 15 dxc5 0-0-0 16 Nd4 
Nxc5I Not fearing 17 Nxc6 bxcG 18 
Rabl Rd7 when White's weak pawns 
matter more than the open b file. 

17 Rbl Qc7 Glek used Cap- 
pelle's mid-tournament free day to 
travel to a Bundesliga game where 
the world senior (over-60) cham- 
pion Klovans also allowed the Mc- 
Cutcheon. Klovans varied earlier by 

II Nf3 Bd7 12 Rabl Bc6 13 RJiel Qe7 
14 h4 Nd7 15 dxc5 Nxc5 16 Nd4 0-0-0 
17 Rb4 Qc7 18 Qf4 and now the two 
games are identical except that the 
white rooks are at b4 and el rather 
than bl and h3. It’s a better idea, but 
Glek won the other game too. 

18 Qf6?l Rhf8 19 f4 Ne4+l 20 
Bxe4 dxe4 21 Rb4. White’s de- 
fensive formation is leaky. If 21 h5 
gxh5 22 Rxh5 Rg8. Rd7 22 Kcl 
Rfd8 23 o3 a5 Even better is Qn5! 
24 Kb2 Qc5 25 Nxc6 bxc6l 26 Rxe4 
a5 with a winning attack. 

24 Rc4 Qb6 25 Re3 Kb8 26 
Rel? Better 26 Nxc6+ bxc6 27 Rd4. 


Quick crossword no. 420 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 


1 Fortification, 
North England, 
built AD 120- 


9 Hatred (5) 

10 Fault (7) 

1 1 Midday (4) 

12 Judgement 
passed in court 
(8) 

14 Spain and 
Portugal (6) 

15 Sacred Egyptian 


18 Alcoholic 
appetiser (8) 

20 Hurry — storm 
— emergency 
(4) 

22 Opening .(7) 

23 Alliance (5) , 

24 From time to 
time (5,2,5) 


2 Fatty (7) 

3 incline (4) . . 

4 The ‘Great" Wng 

( 6 ) , 

5 Neuralgia of hip. 
and thigh (8). •. 


£■■■■■ UHHII 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
muu u &■■■■■■■ 
pi mum 

pBMH mill 

■ ■ a ■ st .... 

HBH WB llll 

■■ ■ ■ m ■ ■ 
iiinii mmuwM 


6 Foreigner (5) 

7 Hung back (0,6) 

8 Doing something 
unaided (5,2,5) 

13 Courtesy (8) . 

16 Regular course; . 

1 7 Roman consul, ■ 

■ writer and orator 

. (7) - 

,19 Chosen (6) 

■21 Polish — expert . i 
-W. ■ - i ' 


Banaoraom 
a □ a □ a a| 
aaiana □□□□uuul 
□ □ □ □ □ a 
QDDjQQan nanmal 
D □ CD Et 

aananmaa 

a □ □ _ 

BHQQU DQDQUQDl 
Q Q 0 0 D 0 El 
hqhhohci Hanaml 
Q G 0 Cl a Q| 
aaoapa Boggsai 


How do you plan to play the 
suit for no losers? Of course, If 
the enemy trumps divide 3-2 
there is no problem, and If they 
divide 5-0 there is no hope. So, 
concentrating on the 4-1 breaks, 
you cash the ace, on which both 
opponents play small cards. 

Then you cross to dummy’s 
queen. IfWest showB out, you 
have a marked finesse against 
East’s remaining J9, while If 
East shows out you must lose a 
trick— but you were always 
doomed to fell in that case. 

Now suppose that when you 
cash tile ace, East drops the nine. 
If this is a singleton, then you 
should next cash the king, since 
dummy’s Q8 and your own 10, 
give you a finesse position against 
West’s jack. But if East has 
dropped tile nine from a holding 
such os J 9 4 3, then you will be 
defeated if you cash the king on 
the-aecond round. What should .■ 


Bd5 27 Ra4 Rc8 28 Kd2 QM R©3l CJT3 D 
29 Re3 Bb31 30 Rxa5 fed 4 ,|! „ , - 

31 He.igns. final glory 

No 2525 

T HE European Cup that Real 
Madrid were beginning to think 
L ' . (hey would never see again re- 

7 '* : V'- 1,'g : ,• 7 ^ j foToed to the Bernabeu last week 

e **• \L l .V' Jv’ J man impudent piece of finishing 

ty a 29-yeanold Montenegrin had 
8 \\ ! * ; : ^Dished Juventus for missed 

4 ' f‘ I'-viii/. ■ A dunces by a moment of 

.i-.-j X-W- • 8 ' iberrant defending, writes David 

3 : A iwyi* Amsterdam, 

o f ■ i Predrag Mqatovic's goal in the 

‘ »/ih minute proved sufficient to 

1 ‘ db (ring Real the victory they de- 

- — • : BL--II f or steadily imposing their 

a8 edefflh jjihorily on a European Cup final 
>hich produced an absorbing con- 
Max Euwe v Arnold Dc-nktt. •, si of ideas and strategies. 
Groningen 1946. It was round lid As the game ended Juventus 
the first great post-war tournament imped to tlieir knees and stayed 
and US champion Denker felt Ml ire while Real dAnced on the 
satisfied. He wa9 tied third on 79. joAun in the Amsterdam ArenA 
had already drawn with the top Ruv Wflng the trophy aloft for the first 
sinns Botvin nik and Smyslov, and ae since their predecessors de- 
now had a winning position against tiled Partlzan Belgrade 2-1 in 
ex-world champion Euwe. wsels in 1966. 

Suddenly he fell a tap on his shout ii was Real’s seventh success in 
der. He looked round at an apologotir in tournament, and the second de- 
orgnniser who said. “Mr Denker. -.a running for Juventus in their 
there's a transatlantic call from vw w successive European Cup fi- 
wife in New York”. The news was is. The victory guaranteed Real n 
bad: his rivals Reshevsky and Fin'* in next season's Champions 
liad convinced the US team captain '/igue after their failure to occupy 
Maurice Wertlieim that they should J :tof the top two places in Spain, 
take the top two boards in the cm; ' .v Chelsea, holders of the Cup- 
ing match against the Soviet Unit** W Cup, will play them for the 
Moscow. Denker had been huniffi- ^rCup in Monaco on August 28. 
atecl twice on top board by Botvinnft last season Juventus. having 
in the previous year, and was looldnf : ‘tn strong favourites to retain the 
forward to his chance of revenge. ( .)bjr beating Borussia Dortmund 
Returning to the board, he mow -Munich, lost 3-1 after making ele- 
instantly. blundered into defeat and i , ^iary errors at ^ pj eces Last 
was demoralised for the rest of the . >-i they were beaten after being 
tournament. In Moscow. Reshevs? to surrender an early inilia- 
beat Botvinnik in fine style on lop -provided by Zinedine Zidane’s 
board . 'J*od vision in midfield. 

Denker played 1 . . . c2. Why « B ™ basis for Real’s victory was 
this a mistake, and how could w|.funded by a marvellous exhibition 
I have won? | - positive defending. The goal 

J ■ ? er a shot from Roberto Car- 

No 2524: 1 Nf3 Kxf3 2 Nf4hxf4:j;» deflected off a defender and fell 
Be4 Kxe4 4 Qg4 mate. White’s saw 1 wy f or Mijatovic witli the Juven- 
fices force the BK to make fetal cap- 1 -> defence wrong-footed. Showing 
i hires on adjacent squares. 1 ^Unable coolness for a man 

l^his first goal in the louma- 
J.^ 111, Mijatovic dummied die gonl- 
jL^r. Angelo Peruzzi, before 
1 'Wng the ball into the net 


; ^ f 
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One that got away . . . Gareth Southgate watches as the Saudi goalkeeper blocks his shot photo: tomjenkiws 

England draw air of scepticism 

David Lacey at Wembley I Possibles rather than probables. I launched from n solid defensive 


G LENN HODDLE was an- 
noyed but the booing with 
which Wembley greeted 
England's neutral performance in 
last Saturday's scoreless draw 
against Saudi Arabia should have 
been music to his ears. There is 
surely no danger now of Hoddle's 
ictmi entering the World Cup ainid 
unreasonable public optimism 
about their chances of winning it. 

Twenty years ago Scotland set off 
for Argentina as the massed tartan 
choirs sang, “We’re on the march 
with Ally’s army . . Ally MacLeod’s 
side were swiftly given their march- 
ing orders. 

Given the spiritual undertones of 
England's preparations the Hod 
squad might have left Wembley be- 
hind a Sally Army band. As it is, the 
last of their warm-up games at 
home has lent a healthy air of scep- 
ticism to English expectations. 

After the Saudi result, the reveal- 
ing 2-0 home defeat by Chile, the 
pedestrian l-l draw in Switzerland 
and last month's patchy 3-0 victory 
over Portugal, there should be no 
illusions left about England's posi- 
tion on the World Cup starting grid. 
As potential winners they are 


you do, then, if the position arises 
at the table? The answer is not as 
obvious as it may seem. 

In the Cap Gemini World Top 
Tournament this year, the fol- 
lowing deal occurred: 


the ace. East dropped the 

dreaded nine! Was this lnd«f/ Wts Diary 

singleton, or was East pfeW ; 

desperate false card as his ojV ^Qrv+ K o 1 1 

chance to create a losing PMIH® WlUdl 

for the declarer? If you «w e 

across this trump suttaNtoj^j j/Vj™ ,ess ll, an 


forts Diary Shiv Sharma 

footballers face legal threat 


across this trump suit at me j 
club, then I’d recommend 
East tor a singleton when the W* 
appears from that hand. Uni 1 

of course, he’s read this column; 

But at the World Tbp P®"*’ ; 


The contract of seven of the 
eight tables was six hearts by 
North-South — not exactly World 
Top bidding, since both six < • 
diamonds and six no trumps are 
slightly superior, biit the lure of 
the 4-4 major suit fit is all too 
often irresistible. TTto ace of dubs 
was an inescapable loser, so de- 
clare r had to bring in the trumps 
without loss. When South pfayed 


must be played from- J9** ® * \ 
declarer a guess. Audi*™* ; 

East will hold J 9 xx three ”"' , 

as often as the 

the correct technical pW 

ZZT-tSTnS 

this was because 

correct answer to the ga “ - 

sassssf™;-.; 

esssssSs 

he dare not attempt to ^ ■ i 
(he singleton JOl 1 ^ 


yl/jTH less than two weeks to go 
the World Cup in 
• England team’s morale 
„ J7 4 H i 0,t when the Football As- 
:'# ti Said . A was Prepared to 
-Lj? , act ' on to limit the com- 
“fi 1 n 8^ls of individual players. 

four-year confract 
-,'-j ^. U8M5it aod the FA'a com- 
Rector. Phil CarUng. met 
re P l ' esenta “ 
JoiS'Shearer, Ton, Adams 
"avid beaman, last week. 

■' trarn 8 - 1 worltei t ° ut but 
'Sid in '. ! ? e remained unre- 
W. e right of each England 
«ineTrl!i''? r iMo ct ”’tracta with 
'Mr to me 1 ™" for his Individual 
^.““lEngiand shirt. 

7,1 tollpri^ ant ? 10 huy off the play- 
* Ive rights with a one-off 

v ''?dln ti, flhe matt e r is not re- 
11 r «d few day9 - pJayers 
l ai7"'>ra embroiled In 
eftr Relr. 8 * atmoat immediately 
KtSf 1 ** fr om their World 


I promotion were fought out at 
Wembley. They saw Charlton move 
into the Premiership by beating 
Sunderland 7-6 on penalties after nn 
eight-goal thriller failed to settle the 
argument in one of the moat memo- 
rable matches of the season. The 
winning side’s place in the First 
Division was taken by Grimsby, who 
defeated Northampton 1-0. The 
Second Division seat vacated by 
Grimsby was claimed by Colchester 
United, who triumphed over 
Torquay United by the only goal of 
the match. 


I . health. If crowd , figures for last 
season are anything to go by. For 
the first time since the top flight was 
reduced to 20 clubs in 1995, more 
than 11 million spectators watched 
the 760 matches. The -average -gate-, 
was 29,189 — an increase of 2.65 
per cent on the 1996-97 season. 
Manchester. United proved the 


possibles rather than probables. 

Yet Hoddle's squad have the abil- 
ity to reach the quarter-finals and. if 
Michael Owen is ready to take on 
the world, they could go all the way 
to (he final at Saint-Denis on July 12. 
Equally they could suffer the fate of 
the Norwegians in tile United States 
four years ago and be on their way 
home before most people realised 
they had arrived. 

’Hie present England coach likes 
to keep everyone guessing about 
his team and his tactics, which is 
fine if you have something worth 
keeping under wraps. Owen, the 
young Liverpool striker, could be 
the ace up Hoddle’s sleeve but, fail- 
ing that, the coach does not have 
much else to spring upon the world. 

The game here, far from revealing 
anything new, merely deepened ex- 
isting fears about' frailties in Eng- 
land’s defence and midfield. Saudi | 
Arabia, who reached the second 
round in 1994 after running Holland 
dose and beating Morocco and Bel- 
gium (England's opponents in 
Casablanca this week), have clearly 
benefited from the Brazilian coacle 
ing of Carlos Alberto Parrcim. With 
belter finishing they might have 
won at Wembley through tile speed 
and technique of counter-attacks i 


biggest home draw, with more than 
1 million spectators going through 
the turnstiles at Old Trafford. 
Derby County recorded the biggest 
rise in attendances — up by a stag- 
gering 63 per cent at their new 
ground, Pride Park. 


I EF Language took second place 
in the final leg of the Whitbread 
Round the World Race as the yachts 
sailed up the Solent, improving their 
standing to take the Volvo Trophy 
by a massive 135 points. Grant Dal- 
ton, racing in his fifth Whitbread, 
won the leg and secured second 
place for his Merit Cup. Ten min- 
utes after EF Language arrived, 
Knut Frostad brought home Innova- 
tion Kvaerner for third place and 
fourth overall. Swedish Match was 
third overall. . 


w victory In the prologue ' time- 
trial stage of cycling's Prudential 
Tbur of Britain at Stirling — his 
1.7sec winning margin over the 
American George Hlncapie a clear 
indication that he is back on form 


launched front n solid defensive | 
bnse. 

Last Sunday Hoddie look his 
squad lo La Manga more convinced 
than before of the need to use Paul 
Ince, unfit for this game, and David 
Batty in midfield to win possession 
and protect England’s back three. 

Under Hoddie, England away 
from Wembley have been at their 
best when the prime need has been 
lo contain the opposition and deny 
them attacking space. If the exer- 
cise is successfully repeated in the 
opening phase of the World Cup 
then the match-winning qualities of 
Alan Shearer or Teddy Sheringham. 
Owen or Paul Scholes, could see 
them through to the next stage. 

If, however, England go behind 
against Romania or Colombia, al- 
ways assuming they have beaten 
Tunisia, then there was little here to 
inspire confidence in their capacity 
to turn either of these matches 
around. 

• Scotland, the other home nation 
playing in a World Cup warm-up 
match, clinched a well-earned 2-2 
draw against Colombia in New York, 
tile goals coming from Craig Burley 
and John Collins. The game between 
tile Republic of Ireland and Mexico 
in Dublin ended in agoalless draw. 


after a season plagued by illness. 
Cheered on thousands of spectators 
lining the hilly, cobbled course, 
Boardman averaged more than 
25mph. As if to underscore that; he 
is a serious contender for first place 
when the race finishes in London on 
Sunday, die Merseysider won the 
first stage, which ended in Newcas- 
tle upon Tyne. It was only lus sec- 
ond road race victory since he 
turned professional in 1994. 


IRELAND’S triple Olympic gold 
I medallist Michelle Smith is to face 
a disciplinary hearing after It was 
revealed that the potentially lethal 
dose of alcohol found in the A sam- 
ple of her urine Ia6t January in an 
out-ofcompetition test was also 
found In the back-up Bample. 

Her solicitor, Peter Lennon, who 
watched the analysis of the sample 
at a laboratory in Spain, said: "It ap- 
pears she will be charged with phys- 
ical manipulation and not the use of 
any banned substance.” The ,28- 
year-old swimmer is expected to 
face a doping pane) of Flna, the 
sport’s world governing body, next 
month. Smith instated site will fight 
any formal charge. 


SPORT 31 

Golf 

Monty pips 
big play-off 
with birdie 

David Davies at Wentworth 


which par-five, anywhere in 
the world, he would choose to 
play if he needed a birdie to win, 
and he would unhesitatingly 
nominate the 18th on the West 
course at Wentworth. The hole 
fits his game perfectly and in 
normal circumstances n four can 
be guaranteed. 

On Monday, though, hi the 
Volvo PGA Championship, 
circumstances were not nil thru 
normal. The Scot arrived at the 
1 8th needing a birdie to prevent 
a four-way play-off involving 
himself, Gary Orr, Ernie Els and 
Patrik Sjoland — and he has one 
of the worst sudden-death 
records among the top players. 

Moreover he needed tlmt 
birdie to win the small matter of 
£200.000 ($326,000), unim- 
portant in itself to a multi- 
millionaire but a huge factor in 
eventually retaining his position 
as Europe’s No 1 golfer for n 
sixth successive year. He also 
needed the birdie to boost Ills 
position in the world rankings 
and, finally, to win the event he 
rates tlie sixth most important 
behind die four majors and the 
Players’ Championship in the 
United States. 

Far from being the easy birdie 
it often is. the 18th on Monday 
waa almost Montgomerie’s worst 
nightmare. The drive calls for a 
fade, and the Scot sliced it Into 
rough so deep he had to take a 
wedge to hack it out. From there 
he had to get it up and down 
from 105 yards, and he hit 
another wedge to 9ft. 

The putt, of course, then had 
to be holed nnd, in his words, he 
“pushed it just a hair”. But it 
caught enough of the back rim of 
the hole to drop In, and n most 
unlikely birdie was achieved. 

Montgomerie ended with a 
14-under total of 274. It was his 
first win In the event and he was 
delighted, not simply because he 
had won but also because of the 
players he had beaten. ‘The 
most pleasing thing of the day," 
he said, smiling, at the presenta- 
tion ceremony, “is seeing Ernie 
Els sitting there as runner-up." 

The Scot knows all about that 
second-best feeling. The South 
African has beaten him In a 
World Match Play Champion- 
ship final over this course and 
also In two US Opens. 

Els, as he does, grinned geni- 
ally. He had his chances to win, 
but wasted a shot In untypical 
fashion at die 13th. One of the 
great holera-out, he three-putted 
from 20 feet to drop a vital shot. 
He did hole from 18ft at the 
17th to get back into contention, 
but hi9 eagle putt for 14 under at 
the last, after a three-wood and 
seven-iron to 15ft, finished two ' 
inches to the left. 

However, Montgomerie could 
not stop die Els returning to the 
top of the Volvo rankings, which, 
with £369,000, he leads by 
£6 1,000 from Thomas Bjorn of 
Denmark. Jos6 Maria Olaz&bal, 
who rounded off his eight-under 
total of 280 with three birdies, 
lies third with £296,000. 








